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The publication of next week's issue of the SvECTATOR 
will be postponed for twenty-four hours so that a more 
comprehensive survey of the Election results can be made. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—>-——— 
MHE greatest possible mistake is made by those who 
pretend that because nobody wanted a General 
Election just now there is therefore no real issue before 





the country. The actual issue is one which may mark a 
turning point in our history, for what the electors have to 
decide upon is no less a question than whether there is, or 
s not, to be an attempt to bring about an economic revo- 
lution. Mr. MacDonald has declared that the Socialist 
programme put forward by the Labour Party in 1923 stands 
unaltered, The Socialist says that the construction of 





society is wrong from top to bottom, and that it must 
be replaced by something better. The Anti-Socialists, 
whether Unionist or Liberal, say that the existing social 
and commercial edifice aceords exactly with human 
that Capitalism cannot be 
everybody is in truth a Capitalist, even though his capital 
is only his brains and his muscles. But, of course, both 
Unionists and Liberals are ardently desirous to right 


instincts : abolished since 


wrongs which we all admit to exist. The achievement of 
far higher standards of well-being during the past hundred 
years under our present system is a very remarkable fact. 
It cannot be explained away. It has been acknowledged, 
if reluctantly, even by such a learned student of the 
“life of the people” as Mr. Sidney Webb. Socialism 
has nothing whatever to place against the achievements of 
Individualism, though it has many failures (necessarily 
in restricted experiments) to its discredit. 
x * * * 

In arraying the Anti-Socialist forces for the General 
Election no compact has been made between the Unionist 
and Liberal Headquarters. Where triangular contests, 
which might have let in a Labour candidate on a minority 
have been avoided, the arrangements have been 
We 


however, to say that, though these local arrangements 


vote, 
simply due to local agreements. eannot forbear, 
have not been as numerous as they might have been, a 
notable amount of good will and common sense has been 
In particular, in expressing their approval of 
Mr. Asquith 
The 


spirit in which they have acted, the responsibility which 


displayed, 
such arrangements both Mr. Baldwin and 


have displayed the strongest sense of public duty. 


they have acknowledged to the nation new and for the 


future, has been truly admirable. Liberals can no 
longer doubt that Labour is their declared enemy. 
Mr. MacDonald has advised his followers to vote for 


the Unionist rather than for the Liberal in constituencies 
where there is no Labour candidate. And at the Labour 
Headquarters the following statement was made to a 


Press agency :—‘* The sooner we can have but two 
parties—and no Liberal Party—the better, . . . 
The final destruction of the Liberal Party is what 
we are aiming for.” 


* Bd * os 
the 615 seats 


candidates 


There are 1,426 eandidates for in the 
House of Commons. Ferty-one of the 
women. The total figure includes 32 candidates who have 


been returned unopposed, 16 of whom are Unionists. 


are 


The Unionist candidates number 537, as against 529 last 
year; the Liberals 341 as against 454 last year, and the 
Socialists 510, as against 434 last year. The new Parlia- 
ment will meet on Tuesday, November 18th. 

* * # * 

The Campbell case, although the country has to think 
about far more important subjects, has quite rightly 
not been allowed to drop during the election campaign. 
Very the 
Government, notably by Sir Douglas Hogg, Sir Alfred 
Mond and Lord Birkenhead. Such charges ought to be 
met. The need for an inquiry has not-been disposed of 
merely because the Government “fell and Parliament 


damaging charges have been made against 
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was dissolved. Sir Douglas Hogg stated that he had 
heard that the dossier of the Campbell case at the ollice 
of the Director of Public Prosecutions is marked ‘ With- 
drawn by order of the Prime Minister.” Sir Douglas 
Hogg, who is a scrwpulous man and has a very carefully 
trained mind, would not, of course, throw out a highly 
injurious suggestion of this kind unless he had some 
adequate reason for believing in it. 
* * * ¥ 

Sir Alfred Mond said :— 

“I deliberately charge the Labour Government with not telling 
the truth. Will Mr. MacDonald deny that the Home Secretary 
brought five gentlemen, including the Attorney-General, over to 
see him at 10 Downing Street or anywhere else ? There was a 
great row, and the question was asked, ‘ How dare you prosecute 
somebody for expressing views which you hold ?’ The Attorney- 
General, not a moment too soon, said he would bear all the blame.” 
Lord Birkenhead said : “ I am in possession of confidential 
information, and I say with knowledge that there was 
an exercise of influence in which the Home Oflice was 
not unconcerned which ought to be exposed by an 
inquiry.” If any such instruction as Sir Douglas Hogg 
has referred to really exists the Government’s defence 
of themselves, by the truth and sincerity of which they 
decided to stand or fall, wholly collapses. It is not 
to be wondered at that the public mind is full of 
suspicion. “ Why,” it is asked, “ should the Govern- 
ment have refused an inquiry though one of the first 
articles of their creed has always been that publicity is 
the cure for nearly all national ills?) There must have 
been a motive for their refusal.” 

* ** 7 ” 

We do not by any means desire to take up the irrational 
position that consultation between the Cabinet and the 
Law Officers of the Crown can always be avoided. Some- 
times it is unavoidable, and reference has been made in 
various speeches to instances of such consultation in 
various Cabinets of the past. What can be avoided, 
however, and ought indeed to be avoided like the plague, 
is the exercise of frankly political pressure by the Cabinet 
on the Law Officers. Sir Edward Clarke has recalled a 
ease of many years ago when he was himself a Law Officer 
and threatened to resign if the Government of the day 
insisted on the withdrawal of a prosecution. There 
was nothing to be said for the accused person except 
that he had influential friends and that the Government 
wished to avoid a scandal. It has often been suggested 
that in order to prevent any co-operation between a 
Government and the Courts of Justice, the Attorney- 
General should never be included in the Cabinet. To 
sum up, there is enough material evidence against the 
Government in the Campbell case to justify a True Bill. 
An inquiry there ought to be. 

+ x x: ok 

Mr. MacDonald's reply to Mr. Asquith’s plain question 
about the Russian Treaty was a very poor one. Mr. 
Asquith asked why it was that Mr. MacDonald having 
vowed again and again that his Government would never 
guarantee a loan to the Soviet, and having spoken of 
suggestions that he was contemplating such a thing as 
though they were insults, finally approved of a Treaty in 
which a loan to the Soviet was guaranteed. Perhaps the 
best thing would have been for Mr. MacDonald to have 
said that he had changed his mind. That is a confession 
which the whole world always honours and which nobody 
has any right to ridicule. But Mr. MacDonald preferred 
to try to explain that the guarantee which he consented 
to in August was quite a different sort of guarantee from 
that which he repudiated in June. 

* * * * 


We cannot ourselves see the difference. He savs that 


the loan described in the Treaty means only such money 
can find free upon the market.” If 


“ce 


as the Russians 


—— 
they found “nothing doing ” on the market there would 
be nothing for the Government to guarantee, Although, 
this sounds simple we need hardly point out that jt jg 
as a matter of fact, nonsense. Everybody knows that 
nothing could be raised.on the market but for the Gover. 
ment guarantee. When a Government guarantee appears 
the whole situation is changed—moncy is forthcoming 
because of that guarantee and for no other reason, If the 
word “ guarantee ’’ were not mentioned in the Treaty the 
Bolshevists would get nothing. If the Treaty ever 005 
through, however, they will certainly get something, just 
because of the guarantee. We cannot help wondering 
whether Mr. MacDonald’s confusion of cause and effect 
was genuine or designed. We are not here condemning 
the idea of a loan as such, but only ealling attention to the 
unfortunate argument by which Mr. MacDonald defended 
himself. 
* x * * 

Mr. MacDonald declared in a recent speech that under 
a Labour Governrent houses had for the first time beep 
produced for lettng, and not necessarily for Selling, 
“My friend Wheatley,” he said, had done it. After this 
remarkable statemmt we were not surprised to read in the 
Glasgow Herald of last week a protest from a Glasgow 
magistrate :— 

** Some of us in Glaigow are jealous of the great reputation of our 
Corporation as the pimeer, in however small a way, in the giving of 
object-lessons to the wiole country in building houses for the work. 
ing classes and letting these houses to them, not selling them. This 


has been going on since 1866, and it is rather hard to be told in 1924 
that this is being donefor the first time by Mr. Wheatley.” 


Of course, there are other municipalities which have 
built houses for btting. For our part we would give 
higher marks to my municipality that made it easy for 
manual workers te become owners of their houses. 

* * * * 

The trouble wit: Mr. Wheatley’s scheme, however, is 
that though it is caled the ‘ Housing Charter ” it provides 
for the present no houses, cither to let or to sell. The 
one thing it has acheved so far is the sending up of prices. 
Mr. Neville. Chanberlain’s scheme, which has been 
extended till 1939, is the only scheme which is providing 
houses. Not that the provision it makes is anything 
to boast of—the trith is that everybody is beaten by the 
building trade, and the most interesting and promising 
experiments in theuse of new materials are not allowed to 
vield any results worth mentioning. Even Mr. Wheatley 
himself admits thet it will be five years before houses can 
be built under his scheme at the rate of 120,000 a year. 
Labour speakers hve boasted that more than 26,000 have 
been built during the year. Yes, but they were al 
the direct result of the Neville Chamberlain scheme. 
The real necd is for houses now, and it remains one of the 
greatest of scandals that so little should be done in th 
way of either emergency housing or permanent housing 
while there are more than 1,000,000 men unemployed wh 
could quite well do the work. The suffering caused by 
the shortage of houses alone makes the Labour promis 
at the last General Election about ending unemploymet 
scem one of the grimmest comedies of recent times. 

* * * x 

The Times of Monday published a letter from Sir 1 
Chiozza Money, in which he threw much light on th 
figures of unemployment. Last week we mentioned the 
strange discrepancies between figures quoted in the variow 
political manifestoes. The Labour manifesto claimed thet 
unemployment had been reduced, while both the Unionist 
and Liberal manifestoes stated that it had considerably 
increased, though even so the Unionist and Liberal figut® 
did not agree. Sir Leo Chiozza Money points out that tl 
Labour statement rests upon comparisons between se 
of figures which are not really comparable. It was mt 





permissible, for instance, to take the peak figure @ 
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January 28th, as that was swollen by nearly 70,000 owing 
to the railway strike. According to the strictly compar- 
able figures which are authorized by the Ministry of Labour | 
there were 26,902 more unemployed persons on October 6th 
than there were on February 11th. It must be added, 
however, that in the weck ending October 18th there was 
a welcome drop of 5,375. Was this due to special 
jabour required in the Election campaign ? 
* * * x 





The Westminster Gazette has compiled some figures 
owing the rise in the cost of living. A comparison is 
siven between the figures published by the Ministry of | 
Labour last January and the prices which the Westminster | 
Gaette itself ascertained by inquiries from the leading 
[ondon stores during the past few days. The comparison 
shows that in nine months the cost of at least nine impor- 
tant foodstuffs has risen, while the price of clothing has 
gone up 10 per cent. The reduction in the price of tea 
obtained by the Budget has disappeared, though this | 
nisfortune must be attributed not to the Labour Govern- 
ment or anybody else, but to the insufficient supply of 
tea to mect the world’s consumption. The Ministry of 
labour in preparing its index figure of the cost of living 
admits that the figure (which includes food, rent, clothing, 
light and fuel) is now 76 per cent. above the level of July, 
1914, as compared with 75 per cent. a year ago. Although 
it would not be fair to lay all the blame for this on the 
labour Government it is fair to blame them for having 
had the temerity definitely to promise that they would 
bring the cost of living down. 

* * * * 

The best joke of the clectoral campaign is that of the 
Ministry of Labour, which has had notices posted in 
the Labour Exchanges warning the unemployed not to 
undertake canvassing for money. Paid canvassing is, 
of course, legal. Why not similarly insulting warnings 
against any other offences, crimes or felonies? These 
notices were withdrawn, but the next step of the Ministry 
was to inform the unemployed that if they canvassed 
at all they must report the fact to a Labour Exchange. 
Why? We remember the fulminations of Labour, not 
to say of Mr. Lloyd George, against the squires who 
The poor 
squires, whose lives are lived under the gaze of the | 
village, were much too frightened of the local Press 
and local gossip to do any such thing. But here, under 
regular unashamed attempt to 
It is an early foretaste 


were said to interfere with clectoral freedom. 





Labour, we have a 

restrict the freedom of electors. 
of Socialist regimentation. 

ra x x * 

On Monday the German Reichstag, which was elected | 

on May 4th, was dissolved. The General Election is i 

{ 


be held not later than December 19th. Although the 
short life of the last Reichstag looks at first like a sign of 
instability, it may really be the prelude to better things. | 
The patched-up Government of the Centre always had 
within it the seeds of its collapse. The Nationalists, who 
were the strongest single party in the Reichstag, con- 
tinually hammered at the door of the Ministry, and there 
Were times when it looked as though they must obtain 
admittance. In the end it became evident that if they 
were admitted Herr Gessler would resign; and Herr 
Gessler, with his perfect knowledge of the military 
situation in Germany, had made himself practically 
indispensable. The price was not worth paying. The 
only way was to appeal to the country and ask for the 
return of a more manageable Reichstag. We sincerely 
hope that this will be obtained. It would be a tragedy if 
the favourable tendencies under the Dawes Scheme were 
checked and the German people exhausted their energy 
unon hunting some new Nationalist hare. 





The recent relief of Sheshuan in Morocco has left the 
Spanish Directory with an anxious problem. No doubt 
the relief was quite necessary ; Spain could not abandon 
either her own garrison or her Moorish allies. Moreover, 
she would have been in a very bad position to bargain 
with the Rifi so long as the Holy City of Northern 
Morocco remained in their hands. So far the case for 
relieving Sheshuan, and even for retaining it at all events 
for the present, is clear enough. Unfortunately, retention 
involves precisely those expensive and hazardous military 
commitments which the Directory in its wisdom wishes 
to avoid. The road to Sheshuan plunges for thirty 
miles into the mountains at right angles to the com- 
munications between Tituin and Arzeila. The fact 
that the Spaniards have light tanks and some hundreds 
of aeroplanes and are able to protect their lorries with 
bullet-proof armour, by no means compounds for the 
length and riskiness of the road to Sheshuan. The Rifi 
as fighting men are very much like the Boers. They 
know every inch of their country and are experts at 
invisible warfare. The Marquis de Estella, however, 
evidently means business. He has taken a dramatic step. 
He has become High Commissioner and Commander-in- 
Chief in Morocco, though remaining President of the 
Directory in Spain. We must suppose that the magic 
of his name justifies his retention of office at home, for he 
cannot actually rule Spain while he fights in Morocco. 

* . * * 

Thursday, October 23rd, was the Poet Laureate’s 
eighticth birthday. To do honour to so interesting an 
event and to a man who has held so consistently the 
attention of the inner circle of the literary world, though 
not, of course, the reading public in the wider sense, was 
natural and becoming. Also natural and becoming was it 
that the event should be marked by the presentation of a 
clavichord—the esoteric instrument sister art. 
One has only to mention a few of the names of the two 
hundred subscribers to know how various an appeal Dr. 
Bridges makes. When Mr. Granville-Barker and Mr. 
Kipling, Sir J. M. Barric and Mr. Masefield, the Bishop of 
Durham and Mr. Arnold Bennett, Mr. Thomas Hardy and 
the Dean of Christ Church, Mr. Asquith and Professor 
Saintsbury, Mr. Yeats and the President of Magdalen, 
to take names almost at random, can agree to do honour 
to a poct, he clearly must make a strong appeal quali- 
tatively, if not quantitatively. If we were 
asked to say what will be the position of Dr. Bridges in 
our poetic literature a hundred years hence, we should say 
that in all probability he will be chiefly remembered as 
the pioneer of the new developments in our prosody— 


of a 


ourselves 


the man who first explored some of the new avenues in 
the sphere of harmonious words and phrases. But this 
is no obituary ! We hope and believe that the human as 
well as the material clavichord will give us their sweet- 


| toned music for many years more. 


* * of * 


We are requested by the English-Speaking Union 
to inform our readers that the subject of the Page 
Memorial Lecture, by Sir Auckland Geddes (Central 
Hall, November 11th, 3.15), is “ The British Empire 
and the United States of America,” and not, as previously 
announced in error, “ The Future of Ambassadorship.” 
The mistake was made not by Sir Auckland Geddes but 
by the Chairman of the Page Memorial Committee. 

. . * * # 
Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5th, 1923 

5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 102}; Thursday 

week, 1022; a year ago, 102 }. 
3} per cent. Conversion Loan was on Thursday, 78%; 
Thursday week, 78%, ; a year ago, 78}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 


HOW SHALL I VOTE? 


W* answer the question without an instant’s hesita- 

tion, “‘ Vote Unionist or Liberal. It does not 
vitally matter which so long as your vote is cast against 
Socialism. Vote against the creed and the candidates of 
the Labour Party.” 

There is only one issue before the country, and that is of 
supreme import. It is not a dreary negation on which we 
are giving battle—a mere refusal to agree with Labour’s 
“views.” Again, it is not merely an appeal against 
Labour’s management of public affairs. That in many 
respects has been faulty, and in the matter of the refusal 
to grant an inquiry in the Campbell case a very serious 
lapse into bureaucratic autocracy ; but even so it is not 
a predominant issue. Finally, the issue is not merely 
“stable government.” That is per se a good thing, but 
it is very liable to misrepresentation. Stability is apt 
to be translated into stagnation not only by a mocking 
enemy but by those who do not realize that to win the 
confidence of the country the Anti-Socialists—and 
especially the Conservatives—must be dynamic, pro- 
gressive and constructive. You cannot fight the specific, 
cast-iron schemes of the Socialists with a cloud of vague 
words. As well combat consumption with a_ bran 
poultice. You must oppose them with better and 
sounder but equally specific schemes. You must be out 
to kill Socialism but not merely with your mouth. Ina 
word, though you must be Anti-Socialist, in the sense of 
directing every effort to defeat Socialism, you must never 
forget the constructive side of Unionism or Liberalism, 
as the case may be. 

“What does all this mean translated into action ?”’ 
In the first place it means that you must make it clear 
to all persons whose views you can influence that the 
Anti-Socialists do not admit for a moment that they are 
content with existing conditions, or that they fail to realize 
that the country is full of evil things, and of things which 
ought to be set right, and can be set right— things which 
must be attacked again and again till a remedy is found. 
It is often very difficult to find the true remedy, as the 
Labour Government learned during their term of office, 
but the effort towards discovery must never cease. 

Here, then, is the true issue. The Socialists offer a 
remedy which will bring us to disaster,for it cuts human 
society right across the grain, and splinters and frays it 
to distraction. The remedies of those who oppose Social- 
ism and rely upon individualism, freedom of action, 
the stimulation of exchange, and a voluntary instead of 
an enforced co-operation, are, we admit, not so attractive 
at first sight, and do not promise to be so easy and so 
quick, But they are evolutionary not destructive ; 
they are matters of development and enlargement, not 
of eradication. It is a case of conservative surgery 
against amputation with the easy, optimistic assurance 
that a well-made artificial limb from the Command 
Depot is really “ far better than the natural leg or arm.” 
The best opinion in the medical profession is now all for 
conservative—t.e., preservative surgery. And so it is 
going to be in politics. Conservative surgery, however, 
does not mean “ Rest and be thankful.” It means a 
cure which is more effective than amputation. 

But in the name of all that is reasonable do not let us 
conceal the fact that we have a system of cure based on 
sound principles and are ready and anxious to apply it, 
and are willing, nay determined, to clear away any 
obstacles that sloth or selfishness or folly or prejudice 





: ————— 
may attempt to raise up. In brief, instead of utter; 
dreary and pontifical maxims about Stability, let ww 
recognize that it is part of our duty to bring hope and 
enthusiasm into our Anti-Socialism. 

It is because we feel so deeply and so anxiously a 
this whole matter that we have consciously and deliber 
ately undertaken the very disagreeable task of criticizing 
or if you will, denouncing, the failings of a man personally 
so high-minded, so sympathetic, and of such good intent 
as Mr. Baldwin. As we could make no impression 
on the Unionist leaders by sticking pins into them lightly 
and elegantly, we decided to run them in up to the hik 
We claim to have in some measure succeeded.  Singe “ 
denounced the ineptitude of a negative policy, we hay» 
noted ten times as much talk about Constructive Conser. 
vatism in the Unionist Press, and in the ukases issued 
from the Unionist Central Office. To have achieved that 
it was well worth while to receive the angry Vituperation 
of those who, to adapt Sir Robert Horne’s phraseology 
may be called the Apostles of Stagnation. 4 

Once more we appeal to the electors to cast their votes 
with the one object of defeating Socialism. They must 
not be content merely to vote Unionist or Liber): 
they must persuade the wavering or the _ indiffereyi 
to do the same. 

There are two things necessary to make such efforls 
effective. First, Unionists or Liberals must show the 
vital nature of the issues and the extreme danger o 
letting our cause go by default. Secondly, and this is 
equally vital, they must show, as we have shown in th 
Spectator since our leaders failed in their duty, that th 
Unionists have, in fact, a living creed, and one reinforced 
by specific schemes of amelioration. Unionists are not 
merely willing, but cager to put these schemes into opera- 
tion, and so to correct admitted and pressing evils. 

J. St. Loe Srracuey,. 


SIR ROBERT HORNE ON THE REFER 
ENDUM AND CONSTRUCTIVE 
CONSERVATISM. 
FUNUHE bulk of our readers have, we believe, regarde 
with approval our condemnation of the Unionis 
official programme as wanting in that definite an 
specific character which marks the proposals of a part 
which is in earnest and therefore able to create con 
fidence and zeal in the Electorate. readers 
however, have thought that we have dwelt too strong) 
upon the failure of our leaders to insist upon Constructiy 
Conservatism, and have feared a weakening of t 
Anti-Socialist Party through our criticism. Is it ne 
better, they ask, not to commit the party to details 
but to be content with dwelling upon the blunders ani 
follies of the other side? Is not the prime duty @ 
the Unionist Party to show the country that they alon 
‘an provide a stable and honest Government, and ’ 
not this enough ? 


some 


We are not moved by such criticism. It is * 
policy which cannot sweep the country and may casi} 
lead to failure and possibly to a disastrous defeat. 

In support of this view we have received remarkabl 
testimony in a pamphlet entitled ‘ Constructive Col 
servatism ” by Mr. Noel Skelton, with an introductio 
by Sir Robert Horne (Blackwood. Price 6d.). A larg 
part of Mr. Noel Skelton’s pamphlet was published 1 
the Spectator during May, 1923, and then received full 
and complete endorsement by us. On this portion ¥ 
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a “ 
Constructive Conservatism for the last fortnight, with | who make revolutions. That is why the men who wish: 
ijl the emphasis at our command. Nevertheless we have | abstract views to prevail demand “ the dictatorship of 
aright, as we shall show, to congratulate ourselves on | the Proletariat.” The Proletariat in any country like 
the full endorsement of our policy by two such convinced | ours is always in a minority, 

and loyal Conservatives as Sir Robert Horne and There is yet another reason why we deplore Mr. 
Vr. Skelton. First for Sir Robert Horne. He speaks | Baldwin’s omission of any reference to the Referendum. 
as a well-trusted Unionist leader and as an ex-holder | If, as we hope and believe may still be the case, we get 
of the Parliamentary post next in importance to that | an Anti-Socialist majority in the next House of Commons, 
of Prime Minister. He insists no less strongly than we | the fact that the Referendum was not mentioned by the 
have upon the necessity of Conservatism being dynamic. | Unionist leaders at the General Election will, of course, 
“Stagnation,” he tells us, “must not be allowed to} be used by Labour as an argument against carrying 
nasquerade as stability. An exaggeration of a virtue | such a piece of Constitutional reform. We shall be told 
may very easily become a vice, and we shall be signally | that no mandate for the new institution was given at the 
lacking in our duty if we fail to put into action practical | polls, and that such great fundamental changes cannot 
ymedies for our present distresses which will commend | he made execpt after a General Election in which they 
iumselves to the commonsense of the people.” We have | have been brought specifically before the Electorate. 
never desired to say more than this. Yet even more | That, of course, is only a piece of special pleading, but it 
important is Sir Robert Horne’s support of the | will be used, and it will, no doubt, have a certain effect 
Referendum. Indeed, it is not too much to say that upon men’s minds, especially if the Anti-Socialist majority, 
it is the most important announcement on the Con- | as unfortunately is quite possible owing to split votes, 
grvative side made during the campaign. After com-| is only a small one. However, at the moment we 
mending Mr. Skelton for his advocacy of the Referendum, | would rather dwell upon the deep gratitude which we 
he continues :— feel towards Sir Robert Horne for his plain and wise 
“would venture to add my own plea to Mr, Skelton’s argument | speaking, than call attention to the unhappy omissions 


in favour of this reform. It is in line with our democratic develop- of his Chief 
ment—for what in a moment of doubt could be more democratic > ae 














than a clear and unambiguous reference to the people? At the Though, as we have said, we cannot quote articles 
same time it is a safeguard which none who have reflected upon | . the Succtata : lor . ’ } ’ ; 
the usurpation of power in recent times by tyrannical minorities in re »Spectatay as endorsements of the Spectator 8 
vould readily forgo.” | policy, we can quote the first chapter in Mr. Noel Skelton’s 


We welcome this declaration, not only for its good | pamphlet, because it is entirely new and was written 
sense, but for the plain and unambiguous language in | without any reference to the Spectator criticism of Mr. 
which it is stated. But though we are thankful for the | Baldwin. It is entitled ‘“‘ Architect or Caretaker? ”’ 
merey of clear words, and it is a large and not a small | Here is Mr. Noel Skelton’s admirable exordium :— 
mercy, We continue to view with deep concern the fact “Ts Conservatism prepared to supply, in the new era we aro 
that Mr. Baldwin did not mention this much needed | entering, the main creative and moulding influence in the national 
Pr eae es : : if Cee life? . . . Socialism, on the other hand, has force, fire, energy 
constitutional reform in his Address or, as far as we have indeed ;_ but its objective, if attained, spells economic disaster 
been able to trace, in his speeches. If he had done so, | and moral despair; it can neither increase wealth nor develop 

2 : . . | character. The omnipotent State, the kept citizen, responsibility 
we are convineed that he would have rallied to him a checked, initiative crippled, character in cold-storage, wealth 
great deal of Conservative support. 1 hough the shadow squandered—towards such a goal, Britain, it may be said, will 
never consent to be led very far; but every step taken is a step 
: ae : : . wasted, and if a safer road with a better ending be not found for 
present moment the whole of the British Constitution | the people—if the alternatives are to be between Socialism and 


isat the merey of a snap vote in the House of Commons, | stagnation—the national choice will not fall on stagnation. For 

. ; ; a moulding and creative force there must be, since free nations 
the matter, we can assure them, is of grave moment | go not live by caretakers and policemen alone. It is Conservatism 
to a very large portion of the Anti-Socialist voters in | 





Cabinet may view without concern the fact that at the 





which must do the architect's work. Nothing else is worth its 
=“ SY A Var j - sd relis] | while. From time to time, no doubt, there will be a demand 
this country. ‘These un-Olympian persons do not relish | or intervals of repose, when even the most stationary party might 
the idea of a minority of the voters returning, as is | fulfil a useful function. But any party can ‘mark time.’ That 
quite possible, a Labour majority in the House of calls for neither princ iples BOF vision. It is in action that principles 
oer . | come intoplay. The caretaker’s job is for those who are past work, 
Commoas, and of that Labour majority, swayed by their | And, in fact, the principles of Conservatism are not only not exhausted 
. : but are exactly fitted to lead the country along the next stage 
. : ‘ . } of its journey. To adopt the caretaker’s attitude now and refuse 
possible, to consolidate their power by vital alterations | the architect's task would be to deprive the country of the benefits 
in the Constitution. of a constructive Conservatism at the very time when most it 
gee : : : needs it; for a positive, active alternative must be presented to 
A Labour majority in the House of Commons might, | the mass of the people, who are unceasingly urged to believe that 
for example pass Acts establishing a new economic | ™ Socialism alone does there lie, for the rank and file, any hope 
: ‘ ee . R : of reaching and enjoying ‘an ampler ether, a diviner air” . . 
system based upon Marxian principles and the nationaliz- | There is a work for Conservatism to-day which no other party 
ing of all the instruments of product ion, and then declare | in the State ean do. If Conservatism will not do it, it will remain 
that at ; . ital i - historv there sl ld be undone. Heavy, then, is its responsibility, if the Conservative 
tat at amoment so vital in our history there should be no Party refuse to apply its active principles to the deeper troubles 
Dissolution of Parliament till the new economic reforms | of the new era; for in these principles alone can a cure be found. 
¢ . . = es — Private property, in the Conservative view, is the basis 
had had time to work themselves out. And that time- of civilization, a ps, = rest the character and the economic freedom 
inhibition of an appeal to the People might be extended | of the individual citizen. To Conservatism, therefore, the way 
from year to vear. We do not profess to sav that this lies open to expound | the greatest of all social truths that the 
: as ae eer 7 success and the stability of a civilization depend upon the widest 
sa probability, though it is a possibility. But Ict us possible extension amongst its citizens of the private ownership 
remember Burke’s poignant comment on the Terror. | of property. And round private property the political combats 
“WP they : “yee ol ; a . of the future will rage : the ir issue will decide whether wholesale 
they (the men of conservation and moderation in pauperization is in store for the people, or an advance to new 
France) had thought it possible that such things could | leveis of character and responsibility : the issue itself depends 
| upon the vision, the courage, the resource of Conservatism.” 


extremists, being able finally, as is onee more quite 


happen, such things could never have happened.” 
Surely it is worth while in a matter so vital to take the Of this statement, which, by the way, is fully approved 
precaution of making it impossible that they should | by Sir Robert Horne, we can only say that it puts the 
happen. That the Referendum will certainly do for us. As | Spectator view as well as it could possibly be put. It 
we see by the ease of Switzerland, no Capital Levy, no | shows that, though there may be slowness and indecision 
reckless and revolutionary scheme, is able to face the | at the centre, on the fringe of the Conservative Party 
power of veto when vested in the hands of the people | there is life, hope,and vigour. If Sir Robert Horne and 
themselves, It is minorities, remember, not majorities, ' his supporters will lead us on these lines, we shall have a 
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bulwark against economic ruins and that deterioration 
of the moral character and fibre which comes from the 
destruction of the principles of Individualism, Free 
Contract, and Free Action generally in the body politic. 
There is, of course, nothing wholly good in any political 
or economic system. There must always be some 
restriction in order to get real freedom; but, as Bacon 
said of the regiment of health in the body natural, 
“ though there must be restraint as well as freedom, you 
should Jean always to the benign extreme.” Lean to 
Freedom and Individualism, and this means supporting 
the institution of Private Property—a very different 
thing, remember, from the institution of a monopolistic 
rapitalism. 


A WINNING PROGRAMME FOR 
UNIONISTS. 
III. 


\ JE desire to add to our definite and specific pro- 
gramme for the Unionist Party one or two 
miscellaneous items. 
GutLp CoMPANIEs. 


We believe that without any infringement of the policy | 


of Private Property, Freedom of Action, and Free 
Exchange, much might be done to increase that sharing 
in the profits of production by the working-classes which 
we so greatly desire. We desire it not as a point of 
expediency, but as a matter of justice and right. We 


should like to see the State use its credit to help the | 


formation of Guild Companies. We have always held 
that in suitable trades there might be societies of workmen 
which should be a sort of cross between Co-operative 
Organizations and ordinary Joint Stock Companies. 
In such a body a hundred workers with leaders and 
managers might form themselves into a kind of corporate 
personality, who could make contracts to provide labour, 
under certain flat payments and profit-sharing arrange- 
ments, with capitalists. To put it in another way, the 
Guild or Joint Stock Co-operative body would undertake 
by hiring the necessary capital to set themselves to work. 
We can best explain our meaning by a specific example. 
Why should not a well-organized body of skilful colliers 
take over a coal mine and work it for themselves ? The 
immediate answer is that they could not do so because 
they have no capital. But why should they not be able 
to borrow capital on their prospective coal-getting capacity, 
just as an individual speculator now borrows on the 
prospective revenue he intends to derive from a new 
wholesale or retail business ? 


is going to prove lucrative. Why should not a Guild of 


Colliers borrow money, as it were, on the asset of them- | 


selves alone? Each workman out of a body of a hundred 
is worth some £700 or £800 as a piece of human machinery. 
Why should not he be able to borrow a couple of hundred 
pounds on his prospective output, or a well-organized 


group of a hundred colliers be able to borrow a substantial | 


sum on their aggregation of personal assets? If the 
answer is that the Bankers would be terrified of so novel a 
proposal, then we would say, Let the thing be done by 
loans from a workmen’s Bank such as the Labour Unions 
have begun to create out of their funds in America. But 
if that, again, is too novel a proposal, let a Governmental 
experiment be made under the Safeguarding of Industries 
Act. The Government,in a word, should use the national 
credit to help men to set themselves at work. 

There is a very special opportunity of doing this now 
in the case of roads. Why should not the Government 


Ile gets credit at a Bank | 
or from some group of financiers because they believe | 
that his new system of buying or selling a new invention | 


<< 
lend a Guild Company of Navvies money enough 4 
enable them to get a contract for taking over a particulg, 
piece of road construction, and secing what they Pm 
make of it? There is, of course, no sort of reason - 
the Trade Unions should be hostile to such a scheme, ea 
no doubt, Trade Union officials would be excellent people 
to undertake the managerial work. If they did not bee 
their way to it, the Co-operative Societies could take it up 
In truth, there is no difliculty or danger about the matter 
All that is required is a little imagination, a little faiy, 
and the appreciation of the fact that you can base credit 
on a group of men as well as, say, on flocks of sheep or 
herds of cattle. 

Lanp Banks. 

Another piece of Constructive Conservatism should be 
the formation and encouragement of Land Banks, both 
among people who are small holders, and among people 
who are wanting to become small holders, and again 
among large holders of landed property. Land is, and 
always will be, one of the most important sources of 
| wealth as well as of health, happiness, and stability jy 
this or any country. The difficulty about moncy invested 
in land is its want of liquidity. This can be remedied 
through a system of Land Banks. If the landowners 
constructed a Land Bank on proper lines, they might 
| make themselves into one of the most useful and flourish. 
ing institutions in the Kingdom. 


Co-PARTNERY. 





Ilere, if anywhere, Constructive Conservatism should 
not merely talk generalities but produce specific schemes 
| of action and act on them. We want Co-partnery in 
| production between Capital and Labour. They are 
| partners who ought to link arms, but are now always 
| hitting at each other below the belt. The Capitalist is 
quite as bad in this respect as the Worker. For such Co- 

partnery what is wanted is not direction by a kind of 
| Labour Soviet, but unquestionably by the representation 
|of Labour on the board of management. This means 
|} open accounts. Very well, open accounts let it be. 
| Open accounts will do no more harm to commercial 
| concerns than open inquiries into Government action 
| (such as that in the Campbell Case) would do harm to 
'a Cabinet. People who refuse inquiry create suspicion, 
| Those who are perfectly willing, as Governments always 
| should be, to grant it, give good ground for confidence 
| and security. 
| Rvurat Rates. 

with the Land Problem of 
we omitted the immense subject of run 
rating because of its intricacy ; but unquestionably our 
rural rating system ought to be reformed. At present 
we impose a monstrous and most unjust tax on the 
| infirm Industry of Agriculture, a tax which no other 
industry in the country has to bear. Yet, by a piece of 
diabolical irony in the blind working of circumstance, We 
have chosen for bearing this special burden the one 


| 


In dealing Constructive 


| Conservatism 


| 


| industry which is the least capable of bearing it. Rates 
ought to be a form of local Income Tax. They are that 
when they are imposed only upon houses. Men live 


| houses roughly consonant in size with their incomes. 
| But when we impose rates, as we do, though only half 
| rates, upon ploughed ficlds and green pastures, we altet 
the incidence of the taxation and turn the rates ito 4 
burden upon industry. For some thirty years we have 
little effect. Jf we could 


@ ‘ _ 7 
once get Conservatives 


realize that something more is wanted from a Gover 
ment than to sit still and be stable, tranquil, and unente™ 
prising and, as some of their leaders would say, unsens 





tional, Rating and its ill-effects on Agriculture would f 


been pointing this out in the Spectator with, howevel | 
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a 
be one of the first things taken up with earnestness and | normal result of a Puritan upbringing. We cannot 


zeal. . 
EMERGENCY HousEs. 


The problem of housing has got into so deplorable a 
endition that he is a bold man who would touch it. 
On this matter we will say, however, that one thing has 
been omitted, and that a vital thing—the supply by 
the Government of emergency houses. Many houses are 
needed which are not intended to last forty or fifty years, 
or to come into being, as in some of the plans, fifteen 
years hence, but are required at once—roofs to prevent 
misery, desperation, and utter unhappiness. We would 
take a body like the Royal Engincers, and make them 
¢udy the building of emergency houses, not in brick— 
the bricklayer is so sacred a person that no man dare lay 
hands or tongue upon him—but in wood, concrete, 
steel, and other non-house-building trade materials. By 
this means we could get a system organized under which 
emergency houses could be put up, and so take away the 
shameful excuse which now shrouds so many of our 
worst slums,—the excuse which runs, “‘ We dare not 
shut up these foul and fetid places in which human beings 
are now living like neglected animals because we have 
nowhere to rehouse them.” 

Personally, we feel so strongly on this matter that we 
would forgive almost any other sins in a Government 
which would bring out a good system of emergency 
housing. Yet we believe that practically there has been 
no official thought, whether by Labour or by Unionists 
or Liberals, concentrated upon this vital matter. Instead 
of saying, “‘ We will first of ail have somewhere to put 
the men and women saved from the slums as we save 
men from a fire,’’ the officials from the top to the bottom 
of the Ministry of Health have been plodding on with 
actuaries’ talk of financial schemes, terms of years, 
and methods by which the bricklayer, plasterer, the 
tier, and the unskilled worker may be _propitiated. 
There indeed is the valour of Ignorance, Cant, and 
Folly, 


MASSINGHAM’S RELIGION. 


By Dean INGE. 

* TT is only the Liberal Party,” wrote Mr. Massingham’s 

assistant editor on the Nation, “‘ as the last election 
made quite clear, which can afford to dispense with the 
services of men like Massingham, Spender, and Gardiner.” 
It seems that Mr. Massingham was too impulsive, and 
too much in deadly earnest, to be a good party man ; 
and certainly it is not easy to imagine the late editor 
of the Nation and Mr. Lloyd George in the same camp. 
3ut the expressions of regret and respect which from 
many different sides followed his untimely death prove 
that his sterling honesty and disinterestedness were 
recognized by all who knew him, and by many who 
knew only his writings. 


MR. 


The two short articles in the Spectator, called “ The | 


Religion of a Journalist,” They 
are not a complete picture of the inner life of the writer ; 
they deal only with his early years, when his opinions 
were in course of change. But they are interesting 
beth as a self-revelation of a strong personality, and as 
very typical of the reaction against carly training, 
which altered the life of thousands in his generation. 
Massingham was brought up in an_ old-fashioned 
Puritan home, where industry was extolled, and the 
ine arts frowned upon. He soon discovered, he tells 
us, that the Puritan God was little better than a devil. 
It was, we must suppose, the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment, and of predestination, which drove him to this 
moral revolt. This was, in his generation, almost the 


are only a fragment. 


say that it is normal now, for Puritanism of the old 
school has almost ceased to exist. It decayed partly 
because it has lost some of its best elements, partly 
because of the rival attractions of Romanticism, and 
partly because of a change in the national character. 
The doctrine of eternal punishment is, of course, as uncom- 
promising in Catholicism as in Calvinism; and pre- 
destination is part of the revived Stoicism which is the 
essence of Calvinism, and which is not far from the 
creed of modern science. The old Puritans were certainly 
not devil-worshippers. Their creed has been called 
pantheistic, as admitting only one effective will in the 
universe ; but theirs was not the fatalism that paralyses 
human exertion. Christianity has taken more amiable 
shapes, but none more manly, independent, and 
energetic. 

It was Calvin who introduced a new kind of asceticism 
into Christianity, a discipline which was intended to 
take the place of the ecclesiastical fast-days and penances. 
He taught that the typically godly life was to be strenuous 
in some useful and productive work, to subdue the 
earth to man’s use, to eschew luxury and self-indulgence 
of every kind, and to do all to the glory of God. It was 
an austere creed from the first; but the Philistine con- 
tempt for art, literature, and beauty is certainly not 
an essential part of Puritanism. We have only to 
think of Milton’s training in a Puritan houschold te 
realize how great a part might be played in such a home 
by music, classical scholarship, and the study of poetry. 
In Georgian and early Victorian England it is true 
that certain enjoyments now reckoned innocent, such 
as the theatre and novel reading, were discouraged in 
religious families; but must admit that neither 
the theatre nor the novel is always innocent or whole- 
some. It is an entire mistake to suppose that the 
Puritan home was always gloomy and unhappy. 


we 


Puritanism flourished greatly under the industrialism 
which it created, for the modern business man, when 
he is not a child of the Ghetto, is usually a grandson 
of John Calvin. But it was broken up by its own 
creation. It was, after all, a mistake to make business 





an ascctie exercise. For religious disciplines fulfil their 
| function in the strengthening of the individual character ; 
| they are like dumb-bell exercises, which have no value 
except to develop the muscles. The question whether 
| the disciplinary labour was socially necessary or useful 
| was seldom asked; and in many families the love of 
accumulation dominated the career of the father, to be 
| followed by a life of luxurious spending in the children, 
| The hypocrisy of which Massingham complains was not 
hard to find; we remember the picture of Bulstrode in 
| Middlemarch ; but it is unfair to assume that every man 
| who makes a fortune is an insincere Christian. As 
| Dr. Johnson truly says, most men are seldom so harm- 
lessly occupied as when they are making money. 

| Massingham was captured by the Romantics, who 


| 
agreed with 


| brought him back to Christianity, for he 
| Mrs. Ward Campbell that “‘ Christ was the first Romantic 
' and the greatest.” The effect of His teaching was that 
“ the value of the human being went up.” The romance 
of the Middle Ages was the romance of Christ. Men 
came to realize that every great emotion, whether of 
| love or sorrow or hope or repentance, is justified of its 
children. Shakespeare felt this; the ancients did not ; 
and Puritanism did not. The nobility of men and women 
as such—as children of God and members of Christ’s 


| body—was but little recognized in the eighteenth and 
| early nineteenth centuries, until the Romantic school 
| arose. Amid much that was absurd—* Gothie ” revivals, 


| glorification of the brutal and barbarous Middle 


Agi Sg 
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and so forth—Komanticism has this claim upon our 
gratitude. 

Nevertheless, the most potent elements in the move- 
ment were not Christian, and Massingham was mistaken 
if he thought that the essence of the Gospel is “to go 
on believing what is no longer believable.” He found, 
he tells us, objective Christianity “in Ruskin, in the 
great Romantics, particularly in Hugo, above all in 
Tolstoy.” Ruskin would have been a safer guide if he 
had not harboured the delusion that economics, which is 
a science, is an art or creed, and that painting and archi- 
tecture, which are arts, are sciences. Victor Hugo was 
not a Christian at all, but a great rhetorician inflated by 
inordinate self-conceit. But it is plain why Massingham 
couples him and Tolstoy together. Both of them exalt 
the sentiment of pity to the place of honour among 
the virtues. In both, but especially in Tolstoy, we 
trace the pestilent influence of Rousseau, whose dis- 
ordered intellect has poisoned half the world. According 
to the gospel of sentimentalism, the individual is always 
innocent, society always guilty. If a man is vicious or 


miserable, it is always the fault of someone else. If 


a whole class is vicious or miserable, the fabric of society 
ought to be destroyed at once. Human nature is 
intrinsically good; all would be well if we could get 
rid of kings, priests, capitalists, or whomever the senti- 
mentalist selects as the villain of the piece. The effects 
of this heady doctrine have been widespread and bitter 
discontent, a complete relaxation of the sense of duty 
and discipline, and a half-insane cruelty which dogs 
sentimentalism like its shadow. The moral influence 
cf Russian fiction has been, I believe, extremely per- 
nicious, 

Real Christianity is very different from this. It is 
the sternest and most exacting of all creeds, carrying 
war into the individual soul, and insisting that every 
one of us has an “ old man” to conquer, even to crucify, 
before we can call ourselves disciples of Him who died 
upon the cross. Only so can human society hope to 
be a real brotherhood. It bids us be content with 
simple conditions of life; it reminds us that a man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of possessions, 
thereby not only condemning selfish luxury and avarice, 
but taking the sting and bitterness out of social agitation. 
Clear-sighted revolutionaries have always seen in Chris- 
tianity their most formidable enemy. It is worth 
noticing, perhaps, that, in those Roman Catholic 
countries in which the steadying influence of a long 
tradition is most powerful, the venom of Rousseau’s 
sentimentalism has penetrated less easily than in the 
more progressive societies of the north-west. Above 
all, Christianity agrees with the best secular moralists 
in condemning the direct quest of personal happiness 
as both futile and sinful. The conditions of blessedness, 
which includes but transcends happiness, are set forth 
in the Sermon on the Mount. They do not commend 
themselves to the natural man, whether he be rich or 
poor. 

Massingham does not seem to have discovered the 
secret of Christianity, in spite of his veneration for its 
Founder. His attitude is very characteristic of his 
generation, which in its campaign against the unlovely 
products of Puritanism managed to pull up a great deal 
of wheat with the tares. 1 wish there were more signs 
of a return to the real Gospel. It is not fair to say 
with Mr. Kenneth Hare : — 

“The Puritan through life’s sweet garden goes, 
He plucks the thorn and casts away the rose ; 


And thinks to please by this pecuhar whim 
The God who fashioned it and gave it him.’ 


Jt was the “ peculiar whim” of our Divine pattern to 
wear a crown, not of #oses but of thorns, 





a soe 





————— 
THE OFFICE OF PRIME MINISTER 


FPXHE present Election is largely turning on the question 

whether Mr. MacDonald or Mr. Baldwin js to be 
Prime Minister. We are approaching to conditions like 
those which prevail in the United States at a Presidentig 
election. This strong emphasis on the choice of Persons 
is mainly a new development. Though Gladstone 
and Disraeli faced each other like Heroes or Titans jn 
the party wars, the public still thought earnestly about 
the composition of the House of Commons. The choi 
of an M.P. meant a great deal more than the selection ofa 
delegate to a kind of amorphous Electoral College. The 
fact that ovr epoch has become so Prime-Ministerial 
and that we are at this moment choosing a Premier by 
popular election, makes it useful and interesting to ¢op. 
sider the nature and functions of that potent office in 
Great Britain—the place where the seed of the tree, poy 
grown so gigantic, was first sown and where it has com 
to full fruition. 

Until the Proclamation of King Edward VII. fixed 
the high precedence for the head of the Ministry thew 
was technically and legally no such office. Even now 
though the precedence is fixed, there is no definition of 
the powers and duties of the ollice. Those remain as 
vague and mysterious as ever. But though the office 
was till then unknown by name to the Law and 
the Constitution, its powers were, in fact, as great as they 
are now. Indeed, they were in certain respects greater, 
for the moment power is officialized it tends to lose some 
of its intensity. As soon as you have an Administration 
with rules and regulations, you have a Constitution, 
and when you have a Constitution the individual rules, 
whether Kings or Ministers, are deprived of a part of 
their freedom of action. Control is not nearly so complete 
when in the hands of a man who is himself controlled by 
laws and customs as it is when exercised by one whose 
powers are not regularized and defined. The Romay 
Emperors understood this well; Julius Caesar ruled th: 
world because he was Julius Caesar, not because of his 
tenure of any particular oflice. In the same way, 
Augustus, one of the wisest and most guileful of men, 
always paraded the fact that he was a private individual 
to whose advice his fellow-citizens were gencrally, perhaps 
indeed always, kind enough to listen, but who claimed 
no power in virtue of any appointments he filled in the 
Republic. It is true that he was the Commander-in 
Chief, Imperator, but what was that in times of peac 
and when the General Ofiicer in question was a whole- 
hearted pacificist ? In the same way, the first Media 
played the game of the simple citizen and humble servau! 
of the Republic, and yet ruled Florence as though h 
were a Sultan. Much in the same way Sir Robe 
Walpole was only “ one of his Majesty’s servants ” whos 
particular office, that of First Lord of the Treasury, 
gave him no special or particular powers. Yet, as long 
as he held that minor oflice of First Lord he was ai 
autocrat. 

The only precedence possessed by Sir Robert Walpol 
was that of a Privy Councillor, and he therefore walkee 
in to dinner or took his position in Royal procession 
or at Court, behind many of his colleagues—me! 
over whom his ascendancy was absolute. This anomaly, 
or piece of magnificent pride, whichever you like t 
call it, existed down to the time of Sir Henry Campbell: 
Bannerman. Mr. Gladstene was always particularly 
proud of his nominally low position in the State and 
particularly punctilious in the matter of his non-prec 
dence. When at the height of his power he would 
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insist Upon his hostess being taken down by some youth 
yith a courtesy title, and as often as not would have as 
his partner at the dinner table the lady of least rank in 
the room. 

It is a pity that this touch of mystery and magic 
about the office was done away with; but, all the same, 
the office of Prime Minister still remains one of the most 
yonderful and the most potent on the face of the earth. 
It also remains the office in which men suffer least 
demoralization by power, because the power, though not 


diminished, is held under a system of trust which protects | 


the holder from being led down the dangerous path of 
“ High-Mightiness.” The Prime Minister has always 
before him the knowledge that he is responsible for his 
acts to the representatives of the people. In one sense 


he can do exactly what he likes, and can enforce his | 


will better than any ruler on earth. As long as he is 
Prime Minister there is virtually no limit to his authority. 
Premiers in most constitutional countries are checked 


either by some legal right in the Crown or in the President. | 


The King, again, is checked by Parliament, and the 
President by the Assembly as in France, or by the Senate 
as in America. There are limitations on all sides. The 
river of power is, as it were, canalized. In Britain the 


Prime Minister’s powers, as long as he is Prime Minister, | 


are, as I have said, virtually absolute. To begin with, 


he exercises, as long as he is Prime Minister, all the | 


powers, prerogatives and rights of the Monarchy. On 
his advice the Royal prerogative lives and acts, and is 
as powerful as in the days of the Tudors. There is 
one matter, it is true, in which the King can exercise 
an individual authority—that is, the power to grant or 
withhold a Dissolution. But even here the King can 
exercise that prerogative only on the assumption that the 
Prime Minister has, in fact, ceased to be Prime Minister 
because he has lost the support of the majority of the 
House of Commons. As long as the Prime Minister 


has that support—as long, that is, as he really is Prime | 


Minister—his word is supreme. Again, the Prime 
Minister while Prime Minister, that is, while he has got 
his majority in the Tlouse of Commons, holds clenched 
in his hands the complete power of the Legislature. 
Theoretically, even the Courts of Law are in his power, 
for, if he could rely upon the support of Parliament, 
he could erect a new Supreme Court or unmake a Judge. 
Theoretically there is not a statute nor an office which 
is not at his disposal—that is, while he is Prime Minister. 
It might be supposed that with powers so tremendous 
the office would cither topple over or else debauch its 


wners. Yet asa matter of fact British Prime Ministers | 


have seldom, if ever, suffered from megalomania, and 


have never yielded to the bane of arbitrariness. The | 


reason is plain. Though the Prime Minister’s power 


is so enormous, it is always held subject to the power | 


of instant dismissal by the donors of the Prime Minister’s 


powers, 7.¢., the House of Commons. The suddenness | 


with which a Prime Minister can fall is as marked as 
the suddenness with which he comes into office. As 
long as he escapes dismissal, his will is supreme ;_ but 


a vote of the House of Commons is like some magic spell | 


Which in an instant paralyses the power of those against 
Whom it is invoked. Therefore, there is always an 


automatic brake upon the authority of a Prime Minister. | 


He is always sobered by the thought, “ Can I get support 
for this action in the Commons ?_ If I can, nothing can 
touch me. If I cannot, the end has come upon me 

presuming I persist in doing what I should like to do.” 
The limitation of the power of the Prime Minister in 
this respect is even more closely brought home to him 
n the Cabinet than in the Commons. In_ theory 
the Prime Minister still has no legal powers over his 


Cabinet, no right to tell a War Minister or Home Secretary 
that he must do this or must not do that. Theoretically, 
the Minister in question can tell the Prime Minister 
that he holds his office from the King and not from 
him, and that until the King dismisses him or he resigns 
he can do what he likes. The answer, of course, is 
that the Prime Minister has only to advise the King 
| to dismiss the Minister in question and the thing is 
done. It will be remembered how neatly it was done 
| in the famous case of Charles Fox. The Prime Minister 
of the day wrote to inform him that “the King had 
| been pleased to issue a new Commission for the execution 
of the office of Lord High Treasurer, in which I do 
not pereeive your name.” As Lord John Russell put 
it, the Prime Minister has no more power than any 
other Minister. The only difference is that when he 
and one of his colleagues differ absolutely on any parti- 
cular point, it is the colleague who resigns, and not 
the Prime Minister. That is the governing principle. 
| It does not encourage arbitrariness in the Prime Minister, 





| but rather a sense of responsibility. Ministers have 


friends and supporters in the House of Commons, and 
the Prime Minister who is always shedding his colleagues 
very soon finds that he has also shed his majority. In 
|a word, the Prime Minister has got to carry his Cabinet 
| with him just as much as he has got to carry with him 
|the House of Commons. He is not up against the 
|rules and laws of the Constitution—that is, nobody 
has a legal right to veto his measures or check his 
| appointments, as the Senate can check the appoint- 
ments made by the President of the United States. 
| What he is up against is the possibility and often a very 
near possibility of defeat in the Cabinet or in the House 
of Commons. Ilis powers are tremendously elastic 
and his is the last word over a vast part of the world’s 
surface and its population; but elastic things break 
if stretched too far. Therefore the Prime Minister 
must be very careful—nay, very wary. The memento 
| mori of that vote of want of confidence in the House of 
Commons is always before him. Even when he has a 
compact majority and when he is so popular a man in 
| the country that, in all probability, if it came to choosing 
| between him and a particular House of Commons, the 
country might change its representatives rather than its 
Premier, the Prime Minister is still at the merey of the 


House. 

Prime Ministers thus get to feel that everything 
| depends upon them and that they cannot indulge them- 
selyes with too many likes or dislikes. That is why 
aloofness is always attributed to Prime Ministers. They 
are bound to be aloof. Only in that way can they 
‘avoid the charges of favouritism which are sure to be 
made against them, and also, to some extent, escape 
the danger of personal jealousies. Again, the Prime 
Minister must be aloof because he is of necessity always 


balancing. But you cannot maintain a balance if you 
‘have got somebody else tight by the hand. Therefore, 
‘aloofness always must be a characteristic of Prime 
| Ministers, though some may conceal the fact better 
than others. That, too, is why the heart of the Prime 
Minister, like the heart of the King, is bound to be 
‘inserutable. He cannot be always explaining himself. 
But this aloofness is bound to react upon Prime 
Ministers. It makes some of them melancholy, some of 
them cynical, some of them almost brutal, and generally 
| ives a certain touch of inhumanity—at any rate, whilst 


they are in olflice. It was this sense of isolation that 
made Walpole say, “ There ought to be very few Prime 
| Ministers. It is not good that many people should 
know how bad men are.” Again, the saying attributed 
to Mr. Gladstone that “ there are no friendships at the 
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top” is of a similar nature and origin. The only thing | severe winters. There is, in fact, a tempting parallel 


that can a little compensate for the aloofness is the 
sense of humour which enabled Melbourne when Prime 


Minister to make his famous answer to the lady who | 
asked him whether as Prime Minister he did not find | 


mankind terribly venal—‘* No, no, Madam, not venal, 
only damned vain.” Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, I see, 
is the latest Prime Minister to be called aloof. People, 
indeed, are beginning to speak of him as they spoke 
of the younger Pitt. A great magnate, a Duke, once 
described his perturbation at having to go and see “ the 
great little Minister,” as Lord Mansfield bitterly called 
Pitt. The Duke shivered as he came away from his 
interview, and in writing to a friend used the expression, 
** You know the arctic nature of that region.” If those 
people who, complain of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
aloofness would consider the matter for a moment, 
they would soon see that without such defensive armour, 
no man could long retain the office of Prime Minister. 
Aloofness is a protective skin without which no Prime 
Minister could survive. J. Sr. Loe Srracurey. 


THE LONG-TAILED TITMOUSE. 


U NEXPECTEDNESS is a quality as fascinating to 

bird-lovers as to readers of detective stories. In 
addition it makes the fortunes of showmen, the New Art, 
the sensational newspaper, Mr. Winston Churchill, and 
the whole troop of other members of the brotherhood 
which takes Jack-in-the-box for its patron saint. 

And it is unexpectedness which is also the outstanding 
quality of long-tailed titmice—we do not need to look 
for them since they are always thrusting themselves 
upon us unannounced. 
and suddenly find oneself in the midst of a flock is like 
getting caught in a burst of hounds out of covert—and 
it is literally a hunt which is going on, with the black- 
and-white, rosy-breasted mites rushing breathlessly along 
in full ery, as if they were chasing swift-winged butterflies 
instead of insects which have never stirred from their 
native tree. 

All our titmice combine in flocks for the winter without 
distinction of species, but it is always the long-tailed 
element which takes the Jead, and generally succeeds 
in setting such a pace that the rest are left behind within 
Long-tailed tits travel consistently 


a few minutes. 


To walk down a lane by a wood | 





in one direction, though occasionally they turn back | 


without apparent reason, and the bend of a hedge on 
their track will always deflect them, for hedgerows are 
their highways. 

They rarely make long flights: in one flock I watched 
crossing a field about a hundred yards wide each bird 
mounted to a tree-top to take off, and yet finished only 
a foot or two above the stubble at the other side. 


| bringing the same kind of material 


By habit and preference the long-tailed tit is a lover | 


of good company. So late as the second week in May 
this year I saw a party apparently consisting altogether 
of adults, while only three weeks afterwards roving 
families of about a dozen birds, old and young, were 
already fairly frequent. 

From the time the young fly until the next spring the 
flocks hang together, their numbers slowly dwindling, 
for it is strikingly noticeable that in late summer and 
autumn, before death or emigration has taken toll, the 
species is well over twice as strong as at other times. 
Both causes probably play their part in diminishing the 
numbers, for they are erratic birds in many ways, wander- 


ing over long distances and leaving fresh colonists where 
the native stock has vanished, as it often does. 

And if the average death-rate is high, the Black Death 
itself could not compare with the losses they suffer in 


if rather a fanciful one, between the long-tailed tits and 
the mediaevals—the same high rate of increase and 
loss, the same enthusiasm and vigorous communal life 
and the same perfection of architecture. 
it would be hard to 
great mediaeval idea 
distinction of race or 


Moreover, 
think of a better parallel to th, 
of a united Christendom withoy 
language than the mixed flocks of 


blue, great, marsh, coal and _ long-tailed tits, nut. 
hatches, golderests and tree-creepers, all speaking 


different dialects but linked by one common purpos: 
which range the woods in winter. 

In every way the most surprising thing about the long. 
tailed tit is its nest. This is domed and mosé intricately 
felted: it may be placed at almost any height (a friend 
found one in Ken Wood, near Hampstead, 42 feet up in ay 
oak tree) ; and according to some now legendary authority 
quoted in every self-respecting bird book it has beg, 
known to contain over 2,000 feathers. 

Considering that this nest is probably the mos 
elaborate commonly built in England, it is strange thet 
so little seems to be known of the manner of its building, 
Two seasons ago I fell in with a pair whose nest was being 
made in one of those wooded glens (or ‘ bunnies” as 
they are called there) which break in a few places the 
low terraced cliffs of the south-west Hampshire coast, 
The chosen site was in a tree, dead and lichen-clad, th 
nest appearing asa slight swelling in a fork some twenty feet 
up. The preoccupation of the little builders and the 
steep slope of the ground made it easy to watch through 
field glasses all that went on, and it could clearly be 
seen that instead of being built into the form of a sphere 
and then pierced at the side (as has been rather absurdly 
suggested) it was built in rings upward from the founda- 
tions. At the stage then reached—a simple cup—it 
looked very like a chaflinch’s. No human craftsmen 
now take such infinite care over their work as thes 
* bottle-tits,” which but for the exceptional length o! 
their tails might be the smallest birds of Europe. 

Instead of being, like a house, built first in the mass 
and decorated later, cach stage was finished before th: 
next was begun—first the bents forming the walls, 
then the lichen outside, and last the soft inner lining 
Never by any chance did both builders go to the nes 
simultaneously : they seemed afraid that their weight 
(which can hardly bend perceptibly the smallest twig 
of an apple tree) might crush the frail structure, or perhaps 
they disliked confusing one another by both working 
at once. If the two came up together, which ver 
often happened, one would wait patiently till the first 
had finished before approaching nearer than the uppe 
branches. Then the first waited in the same way, [lo 
they always went off in company and invariably returned 
~a feather each a 
each with lichen, never one with lichen and the othe 
with a feather. 

The clutch of eggs laid is a large one—I have eva 
found as many as fourteen, though that was in Germany, 
where the birds have generally white heads and a 
regarded as a separate geographical race. 

All titmice are fearless, and it is typical of the long- 
tailed especially that, unlike most birds, it has no distin 
Its small-talk 
pitch and tone from that of its relatives 
dialect rather than a separate language 
one important addition, 
difficult both to describe and to imitate, but quite ul 
mistakable when learnt. It is a 
snapping sound, but on so miniature a scale as to be 
nearly musical to our ears. 

Of the hardships which long-tailed tits must sufle 
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————— 
jn winter something has already been said. Not an 
inconsiderable one to all birds which live on insects 
must be the fact that at the very time when their food | 
is searcest, the daylight hours for finding it are also 
fewest. 

Last winter, coming home in the dusk on one of the 
shortest days—there were four or five in December all 
equally brief according to the calendar—I passed two 
focks of long-tailed tits still searching for food. In 
the second case it was almost an hour after sunset, 
and on this dull day the small flitting shapes could hardly 
have been picked out without the help of their frequent | 


contact-calls. 

When the Severn was out in full flood at the opening | 
of this year I watched another flock working through 
an inundated coppice, their tails sometimes almost 
dipping into the water as they hung from the lower twigs. 

In very bad times the flow of cheerful notes almost 
ceases and the flock moves along mournfully, like a | 
funeral procession. I have even seen all the members 
of a party take to gnat-catching—springing up out of 
the hedges and standing literally on end in the air, the 
small fluttering wings not in the least breaking the 
exaggerated vertical line of the body. As they are not | 
at all expert flycatchers, this queer position was main- 
tained for what seemed a very long time before the 


insect’s fate was decided. 

Seen in proportion birds are no more uniform in their 
habits than we are ourselves—at least, there seems to 
the detached observer to be more true individuality 
displayed by long-tailed titmice than by modern | 
men. Only in broad outline ean we hope to} 
describe their lives, for it is their nature to be wanderers | 
and eccentrics, and, to the bird-lover at least, the secret 
of their fascination is that they show him unexpected 


things. E. M. Nicnoison. 





THE THEATRE. 
— 

“THE BLUE PETER” AT THE PRINCES. 
To make a good, serviceable drama which will feed 100,000 
Englishmen, take the following ingredients : One scene in a 
far, tropical land (Galsworthy and White Cargo brand): one 
scene in a low-down public-house (Anna Christie or The Flame, 
or any other brand will do); and one English home scene. 
Sweeten the last liberally with the best Barrie saccharine. 
Boil the whole for two and a half hours in a purée of Mental 
Conflict, drop in one dreadful Shavian swear-word (Pygmalion 
brand), and serve cold. 

Mr. Temple Thurston has followed this recipe carefully, 
and the result will undoubtedly be popular. His cookery is 
no rough-and-ready affair, for he has been careful about the 
little things. Thus, in the tropical scene he has not omitted 
the real natives and the beautiful native girl tightly dressed in 
striped silk, without whom no tropical scene is complete, 
and he includes, of course, several fierce-spoken Englishmen 


in khaki shirts (open at the neck) and khaki breeches, and more 


than the customary allowance of rifle-fire (blank). In the 
second scene—the low-down pub scene—we mect the same 
lierce-spoken Englishmen, clad no longer in khaki shirts and 
breeches, but (since the pub is in Liverpool) in clothes appropri- 
ate to their station and the Liverpool climate. And here Mr. 
Thurston has wisely introduced the young woman who is no 
better than she ought to be, and the songs and coarse laughter 
(off), In the English home scene we are shown the swect 
young wife-—charmingly young but unbearably sweet—and 
the old. white-haired mother who does endless needlework 
over the fire and is so understanding and so gently, but so 
intolerably, wise. And, of course, there are the children (off) 
and that most touching thing—a Christmas-tree. Then there 
is the mental conflict. The strong iron-jawed hero who, 
after his adventures in tropical bachelorhood, has. settled 


down to an office, a sweet young wife and an English home, 
keeps his disused tropical outfit, not in the boxroom, but under 
the dining-room sideboard, and, as the sweet young wife and 
the wise old mother observe with concern, still assiduously 
cleans his tropical rifie. Such behaviour in an English dining- 
room can have only one meaning ; he is hankering (and after 
the home-life scene I cannot blame him) after the old, free life. 
Which is he to choose ? 

A visit to the play will decide. And if you are an average 
vigorous, sentimental Englishman, not much given to thought 
and introspection, accustomed to say that you don’t know 


| much about art but you know what you like, you will find 


The Blue Peter a lively, moving, and delightfully varied 
entertainment. But if, by any accident, your critical and 


| aesthetical faculties have been developed, if you have allowed 


yourself to become an intellectuat and a highbrow, then you 
must avoid this play as you would the foul fiend himself, 
because—so strangely are men divided by the nature of their 
wits—you will find it superficial, commonplace, and extremely 
tedious. 

Mr. George Tully gave an honest, straightforward rendering 
of the iron-jawed hero, and Miss Dorothy Minto and Mr. Fred 
O’Donovan were delightful in their brief parts in Act 3. I 
did not like Miss Cathleen Nesbitt as the sweet young wife ; 
by a slurring diction and a slurring manner she made what was 


| already far too sweet sweeter still. The play should have a 


long run. 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_—<— 
THE OTHER SIDE—THE “SPECTATOR’S” 
UNIONIST POLICY. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.} 
Stmr,—I value very highly the invitation with which you 
have honoured me, to discuss your constructive programme 
from the Labour standpoint. 

There is some agreement between us as to the evils which 
we wish to remove : my effort shall be to show why your 
remedies seem to us inadequate. 

Tut REFERENDUM. 

We agree, first of all, in accepting your aim of realizing 
democracy. The expedient of the Referendum seems to most 
of us, however, too negative and mechanical to deserve the 
importance which you attach to it. It has in the past figured 
in some Radical programmes, and a small section of our 
movement, the Social Democratic Party, is still, or was, 
recently committed to it. It was often suggested in the 
old days as the only democratic substitute for a Second 
Chamber. For my own part (though here I speak for a 
minority in our party) Proportional Represeniation seems 
to me to offer a far more flexible instrument for ascertaining 
* what is the will of the people.’ Nor would P.R. tend to 
sap the responsibility of Parliament, as the Referendum might 
do. But dees one ascertain the social will by isolating the 
elector and asking him a question? A community realizes 
itself only when it moves under leadership, local and national, 
as it does when it votes to choose its representatives. 

But the real reason why we are cold to the Referendum is 
that our conception of democracy has become more critical 
and realistic than that of the generation which invented it. 
We want, first of all, to make sure that the will of the people 
shall be worth ascertaining. Every step towards popular 
education is a step towards democracy ; and the reform of its 
mechanism seems to most of us a trifling issue, compared 
with the immense need of improving the quality of popular 
political thought. For us democracy is an ideal still to be 
realized, rather than an actuality which calls only for a more 
perfect organization. That * will”? which you would ascer- 


| tain is never a spontaneous result of the people’s mental 


processes. It is, too often, the creature of the popular Press, 
which weaves men’s thoughts as a loom weaves cotton, forms 
their picture of the world in which they live, supplies the 
data for their reflection, and the pigment of their passions. 
Behind that Press, controlling its tone and dictating its selec- 
tion of opinions and even of news, is the capitalist organization 
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of society, which sces to it that its own self-preservation 
shall be the principle which guides this daily dictatorship 
over a people’s thoughts. We believe that only as we gradually 
change the structure of this society, and diminish the power 
of money to buy the people’s will, shall we begin to realize 
democracy. 

* Att-In ” INSURANCE. 

Again, we heartily approve the aim. 'To remove the “ four 
principal dreads ” of a worker's life—unemployment, pauper- 
ism, sickness and a helpless old age—would, indeed, go far 
to make his material lot endurable. It is a common belief 
that a less anxious and harassed working class would tend 
to present fewer inconvenient demands to society. Our 
reckoning is, rather, that the less it has to struggle for bare 
necessaries, the more will it turn its attention to the larger 
demands for constructive change, which concern its human 
dignity. 

The controversy between us turns on the question how far 
social insurance ought to be contributory. The cost of every 
scheme will always be, in the last resort, a charge on industry. 
The point for decision is whether rates, or taxes, or stamp 
contributions distribute the burden most equitably. Rates 
and the Poor Law are the worst method. The stamp system 
scems to us to press too heavily on the lower-paid workers, 
while the contribution paid by the employer is a less satis- 
factory method of levying the due toll on wealth than a 
graduated system of taxation. The Labour manifesto proposes 
to realize your aim of removing the provision for the un- 
employed, the aged, the children, the sick and the widows 
entirely from the Poor Law, but the preference of our party, 
so far as the psychology of the taxpayer will allow it, is to 
place the burden rather on the national Exchequer than on 
rates or stamp contributions, 

The difficulty of enforcing any plan resembling the Broad 
Scheme (if it be actuarially sound) is apparent when one faces 
the present conditions of the workers in the less prosperous 
industries. Is any further deduction from wages defensible 
in the case of the agricultural labourer in the South of England, 
earning his 25s. or less, or for the lower grades of miners in 
the poorer fields, who often, even when in work, must go to 
the relieving oflicer to supplement their wages ? The attempt 
to enforce it would lead to demands for the fixing of a general 
minimum wage. That, in its turn, would raise the problem of 
national subsidies for depressed industries. Insurance, in 
short, is not a cure for poverty. Attempt to apply it on any 
adequate scale, and it will drive you onward to much larger 
issues touching the production and distribution of wealth. 


LAND Poricy. 

Here, for the first time, I can discover no common ground. 
To our thinking the question of land-ownership, however 
important. is less urgent than that of marketing. We believe, 
with the Linlithgow Repoits, that the “ spread” between 
producers’ and consumers’ prices is grossly excessive. Co- 
operation is. theoretically, a remedy. But can it be effective, 
where, as in the case of milk, a powerful wholesalers’ combine 
already holds the field, or when, as in the ease of wheat and 
meat, the home market is dominated by imports ? 
propose to foster every form of co-operation among farmers 
and smallholders by State Credits, we rely chiefly upon the 
revival of State marketing. We believe that on milk alone 
about £7,500,009 a year could be saved by the creation of a 
national wholesale organization, with municipal or co-operative 
retail shops. For wheat and meat we would set up a Board 
empowered to conduct the import trade as a disinterested 
monopoly. In both cases the organization must be freed 
from bureaucratic trammels and must have the best commer- 
cial talent at its head. By long term contracts with the 
Dominions, and where necessary with foreign producers also, 
it would aim at stabilizing prices. A steady price known in 
advance would remove the element of gambling from British 
agriculture. The advantage, both to consumer and farmer, 
of climinating the middleman can hardly be exaggerated. 
‘Yo the Dominion farmer such a scheme is worth more than any 
fiscal preference. 

If we dissent altogether from the proposal to base agriculture 
on the ownership by the cultivator of his land, it is primarily 
because we believe that the land is an asset whose management 
the nation cannot leave to chance. It cannot be a matter of 


indifference to the community whether the land is divided 


While we | 








. ———<$—<— 
into large farms or small, whether grass replaces arable 
whether cultivation is slovenly or scientific. The best type 
of private landlord does, or did, attempt to enforce some stan. 
dard. Apart from the technical question whether the small 
peasant farm, which your programme would multiply, is econo. 
mically the most satisfactory, the proposal which it involves 
to abandon even the present measure of management and 
control, seems to Socialists a defiance of social right, and also 
of science. We would develop the County Agricultural 
Committees, and would compose them of farmers and 
labourers’ representatives in equal numbers, together with an 
expert element. Private management is capricious, peasant 
ownership anarchical. We aim at entrusting a self-governing 
industry with the management of the nation’s land.* 7 


NATIONAL CREDIT: Coat CARBONIZATION. 

With the Spectator’s programme for a bolder use of national 
credit, State action to improve the means of transport, smoke. 
less fuel, a progressive electrical policy, the expansion of the 
Post Office and the nationalization or municipalization of the 
Drink Trade, Labour is, needless to say, in general agreement. 
To cheapen transport and mechanical power is the most 
hopeful way of reviving British industry without the cruel 
expedient of lowering real wages. Like the Spectator, the New 
Leader has called attention to the influence of monetary policy 
on the trade cycle, and argued for the stabilization of the 
general price level by the scientific regulation of credit. In 
this expedient (which the Labour Party Conference recom. 
mended by resolution) you see, as we also do, a means of lessen. 
ing, perhaps even of preventing, the recurrent crises of unem- 
ployment. So far we agree, but may I use our agreement io 
illustrate what I take to be the root of the difference betweer 
us, as to the meaning of democracy ? You aimed, I think, 
at creating a current of public opinion which would induce the 
Bank of England to adopt this policy. Our intention goes 
further. In this one ghastly experience, of a slump created by 
banking policy, we see a typical example of the anarchy which 
it is our chief aim to end. A handful of men took this decision 
to restrict credit, men responsible to no public control what- 
ever. Many a war has caused less misery. ‘The Bank Rate 
is raised, and forthwith two million men, who cannot even 
guess the cause of their suffering, are flung into idleness and 
penury. It is inconceivable that any public body on which 
Labour was adequately represented could have balanced the 
restoration of the gold standard against this unimaginable 
mass of human misery, and decided as the bankers decided. 
The expericnee of the much briefer slump in the United 
States led to the nomination by the President of a farmers’ 
representative to the Federal Reserve Board. The 
-apitalistie country in the world has thus recognized, however 
imperfectly, the case for the democratic control of finance and 
credit. lt is this that we have in view when we go on to 
demand the nationalization of the Bank of England. Nothing 
that any Parliament or any Ministry has done in our lifetime, 
unless it be the declaration of war in 1914, meant half so much 
for the daily lives of the workers as that sudden decision to 
deflate. Take all the legislation that has been passed since 
that fatal day in 1920, and the whole sum of it has had less 
effect than this bankers’ fiat. We do not live in a democracy. 
We do not govern our daily lives. Our political freedom is a 
delusion, until we cope with the last of the autocracies. 

It is the same argument, with variations, which Icads us to 
insist that the reorganization of coal-mining and electrical 
supply shall be carried out on the basis of public ownership and 
control. The Speetator’s programme seems, if I may say s0, 
defective most of all, in that it ignores the psychology of the 
production of wealth. Willing and zealous service from the 
workers there cannot be amid the hunt for unlimited profit. 
The worker's “ ca’ canny” answers the tactics of trusts and 
rings, which limit output to enhance prices. He has built up 
his defensive strategy of the class-struggle, and he will main- 
tain it, though it involves a lowering of his moral dignity 
and the corruption of his craftsman’s instinct. There is in 
the long run no way of ending that struggle, no way of releasing 
his full creative powers, save by a moral revolution, which will 
organize us all, managers as well as workmen, on a basis of 
service.—I am, Sir, &ce., 


most 


m.. NM, BRAILSFORD. | 





* See for details ‘“* A Socialist Policy for Agriculture,” obtainable 
from the 1.L.P., 14 Great George Street, 8.W. 1, price 2d. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— to grow less ; 
THE EFFECT OF ALCOHOL. nse gare hig 
[To the Editor of the SrecraTor.]} “6g 


Sin, —Who shall decide whether the civilized world is the 
hetter or the worse for aleohol ? Not the legislator, nor the 
doctor. Its ultimate fate must be slowly evolved from the 
mass of human experience. That it contributes to the sum 
of happiness and the joy of life is a fairly general experience. 
That it contributes to the sum of misery and degradation is, 
alas ! equally obvious. If those who by the controlled use of 
it enjoy its benefits were to make sacrifice it is open to doubt 
whether those who abuse it would really benefit. 

The victim of alcoholism is unstable and of unsound mind. 
He is harmful to the community by reason of his instability, 
and would be equally so without alcohol. The improvident 
individual who wastes his substance on alcohol will waste it 
on other things if he cannot get it. Criminal tendencies are 
enhanced by alcohol, but the individual only brings himself 
under legal restraint a little sooner than he otherwise would. 
Alcohol is a weapon in the armoury of evolutionary forces— 
it enhances inborn tendencies, whether they be towards the 
oxercise or the lack of self-control. When, if ever, civilized 
humanity arrives, in the slow march of evolution, at a con- 
dition of perfect nerve stability the evil of alcoholic abuse 
will have ceased to exist—the millennium will have arrived. 

Meanwhile, no artificial interference with the natural 
course of events will serve any useful purpose. We should, as 
we do in the practice of medicine and surgery if we are to do 
any good, assist nature in the elimination of the diseased part. 
That is to say, we should segregate or sterilize, as the case 
may be, all individuals who, because they abuse alcohol are 
harmful to the well-being of others. Misery caused by 
alcohol is not visited on the offender, but on the innocent. 
The taking of aleohol and of other lethal drugs in excess 
should be notifiable, and if proven, be dealt with by the law 
under the guidance of the doctor for the protection of the 
community. 

There is nothing to be gained by depriving a very large 
number of healthy, sensible and well-balanced people of what 
is on occasion a real comfort, generally an aid to merriment, 
and sometimes an invaluable aid to health.—I am, Sir, &c., 

S. HLENNING BELFRAGE, 

77 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 


[To the Editor of the Specratonr. | 
Sin,—The letter of your correspondent, Sir Arbuthnot Lane, 
seems curiously ill-timed, unless, of course, it has a political 
significance and the Trade is to be fostered by the Conservative 
Party. Quite apart from the temperance or teetotal stand- 
point, every sensible person must regret the waste of money 
(amounting to more than half the total revenue of the country), 
and above all, the lost working hours that even moderate 
drinking entails. And so far as the medicinal use of alcohol 
is concerned, every child is aware of the fact that alcohol is at 
times an effective remedy. One cannot but feel sorry for 
your correspondent’s friends who cannot be either cheerful 
oramusing except under the stimulus of drink.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. B. Conen. 
1 North Grange Mount, Headingley, Leeds. 


[To the Editor of the SeecTator.] 
Sir,—Dr. Saleeby’s article is very interesting ; but does it 
correspond with facts that are surely of common knowledge ? 
One can only speak positively of what one knows. But my 
own experience is probably typical of many. May I venture 
to give it? I drink (horribile dictu) three glasses of wine 
every day with my dinner, and occasionally a little whisky 
and water, and have done so for the greater part of my life. 
I also smoke seven times a day. Having acknowledged my 
transgressions, you will pardon me if I refer to my asscis. 
I am nearly sixty-seven, and can do, I think, as much as 
ever I could. I live in a healthy and beautiful but isolated 
neighbourhood, and am kept busy by the work of two scattered 
parishes, certain diocesan activities, my books, my garden 
and a trip abroad in the holidays. I am given to understand 
that my heart and arteries are sound: my appendix is adhuc 








integra, and I have no reason to suppose that my friends 
see any marked decline in my mental processes. I am 
conscious of no euphoria curve. Joy in life does not seem 
probably it is greater than it was when my 
fewer. Personal details are, of course, of 
interest in themselves. But you can only weaken 
the force of general statements by particular instances to 
the contrary. 

There are probably only three methods of really dealing 
with the drink question—those of religion, of education and 
of prohibition. As to the first, it seems to be generally 
agreed that in deference to the conscience of the objector, 
religion shall not be taught effectively in the schools. 
{ducation has done wonders, as statistics prove, and if it 
is left alone will probably in time accomplish its perfect 
work. Prohibition would seem to be the common-sense 
course for inebriates and people who have shown themselves 
incapable of the right use of liberty. That, however, is not 
the way of our reformers. The tear of sensibility is always 
welling up for the alcoholic and the degenerate ; the strait 

yaistcoat is for those who can use God’s gifts in due measure 
and be thankful for them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Norton G. LAwson. 

Haddiscoe Rectory, Norwich. 


THE UNIONIST PROGRAMME— 
MR. BALDWIN’S VERSION. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—In the last paragraph of the above article in your 
issue of October 18th your contributor finds ‘* further justi- 
fication of the disagreeable task’ of adversely criticising 
Mr. Baldwin's policy in the fact that the Unionist Party have 
pledged themselves to support some seven reforms relating 
to the welfare of women and children within the State. I 
believe that very few women readers of the Spectator will 
have read the conclusion of the article in question without 
feelings of very grave disapprobation. For many years 
now women have been told, in season and out, that their 
main contribution to public life lies in the sphere of domestic 
legislation. While possibly refusing to accept the implica- 
tions of this supposed limitation, women have at least done 
what is expected of them, and have turned their attention 
primarily to those questions of security, health and morals 
which are directly concerned with children and the home 
life of our people. The reforms to which the Unionist Parity 
stand pledged are in the main ihe outcome of hard, searching 
and _ self-sacrificing work on the part of individual women 
and of women’s societies throughout the whole United 
Kingdom, and are dear to the hearts and minds of hundreds 
of thousands of the women voters—-both actual and poteniial 

of to-day. That so great a body of opinion, supported as 
it is by experts in each of the proposed reforms before the 
country at this Election, should receive such secant con- 
sideration in the pages of a journal of broadminded and 
humanitarian traditions such as the Spectaior seems to me, 
as a “ constant reader,” deplorable, both as a policy and as 
showing a lack ef appreciation of an important factor in ihe 
present unrest and political dissatisfaction within all parties. 
As represented in your columns, the actual Unionist Party 
(which, after all, is the only one we are immediately con- 
cerned with, however valuable the Spectator’s constructive 
policy might have been or may be in the future—though 
even here one would have hoped the domestic reforms might 
have found a place) is in danger of being “ damned with 
faint praise * to the discomfiture of its friends and the great 
gratification of its enemics.—I am, Sir, &c., 

MABEL PAGAN. 


, 


5 Belgrave Place, Edinburgh. 


A WINNING PROGRAMME FOR UNIONISTS. 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sir,—Everyone who is concerned for the future of industry 
must have read with a feeling of renewed hopefulncss your 
article “* A Winning Programme for Unionists.” Credit for 
consumers through reduced prices would do more for trade 
than any policy which has yet been put forward, as it would 
rapidly establish the home market, justify the demand for 
credits for increased production. and absorb the unemployed, 
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It is becoming recognized more and more by thinking people 
that only by a just use of the National Credit as the mechanism 
of distribution can industry be (1) revived, and (2) enabled 
to achieve its maximum. 

In this connexion the following quotation from the Preface 
of the Official Sectional Catalogue of the Palace of Engineering 
at Wembley may be interesting to your readers :—"* If the 
appliances shown at the Palace of Engineering were used— 
as they ought to be—to their fullest extent, the effect upon 
present-day industry would be like that of a powerful tonic 
to a tired man. May we not see here the ultimate solution 
of the unemployment problem and its attendant discontents % 
« «+ «+ But these exhibits show only what has already been 
done. Quite apart from them, we have among us to-day 
pioneer engincers, inventive geniuses, worthy to take rank 
with the great men of the past. The rate of progress 1s 
increasing. There is a flow of genuine creative work such as 
no other industry perhaps can equal. The stage is set for 
another great advance, and all that is required is that we 
should not fail to take advantage of it. . . . It is now 
for statesmen and financiers to do their share. The engineers 
are ready and waiting.” 

The problem of how to produce the goods has been solved. 
The Government which can solve the problem of how to 
distribute them when produced will not only solve the problem 
of unemployment, but also the housing question, the education 
question, the land question, and every other question which 
is being held up by the at present insoluble question of 
‘*“ where the money is to come from.’ The real core of the 
capitalist system is Cost Price. Once those “ parasitic 
growths which come between producer and consumer” are 
eliminated so that goods can be sold to the people at a greatly 
reduced price, we shall not only have solved the problem of 
distribution at heme, but the national financial credit will 
be amply safeguarded abroad, owing to the fact that foreign 
exchange is determined by internal price levels. 

With regard to the proposed scheme for ** All-in ’’ Insurance, 
is it not contrary in principle to your proposal to use the 
national eredit as the mechanism of distribution ? No doubt 
Mr. Broad is as anxious as anybody to eliminate what he 
calls the “* Four Dreads” (Sickness, Unemployment, Old 
Age, and Death), but surely, if the national credit can be 
used in the interests of trade revival, it can also be used 
for any and every scheme for the bencfit of the community ? 
Moreover, the * All-in’’? scheme is to be financed entirely 
(either directly or indirectly) out of incomes, 7.e., cut of 


existing purchasing power, since its three sources of supply | Sir, 


how to solve the problem of “ where the mo 
come from”! 

Surely a better way out can be found than “ All-in 
Insurance, since, whatever its good points may be, it most 
certainly entails upon the entire community a gradual 
immobilization of buying power, and its inevitable effect 
upon trade and employment.—I am, Sir, &e., 


M. ALEXANDER, 


NCy was ty 


ARE THE ANTI-SOCIALISTS IN EARNEs?) 
[Vo the Editor of the SpEcTAror.| 
Sir,—From a recent discussion of the question, “* Are the Anti. 
Socialists in Earnest ?”’ it is clear that only by the avoidance 
of splitting votes can the full preponderance of anti-Socialig 
opinion throughout the country be made evident. | Suggest 
that it is not enough to avoid official recognition of splitting 
votes among the older parties. Wherever either of them with. 
draws a candidate rather than prejudice the chance of defeating 
a Socialist candidate, the supporters of the political party to 
which the withdrawn candidate belongs will to a large extent 
feel doubt and uncertainty as to their action in the Election 
unless the particular situation as it affects them is made clear 
to them by their own political leaders. Without some sy 
action as this the non-appearance of a candidate on either side 
will often be misunderstood and possibly ascribed to wrong 
causes. I suggest that in order to secure the strongest pos- 
sible anti-Socialist vote it is most important in each case of thi 
kind that the local political organization which, in the interests 
of the common weal at this critical time, does not put forward a 
candidate should take immediate steps to bring forcibly befor: 
every one of its party in the constituency a reasoned statement 
of the conditions under which a contest on ordinary lines is 
undesirable. Without some explicit statement of the reasons 
why the electors of either political faith should on the present 
oceasion support the nominee of a party other than their own, 
there is certain to be hesitancy on the part of unguided voters 
to take a step so contrary to their customary action as that 
now expected of them.—1 am, Sir, &c., 
M. T. Tupspery, 
eimhurst, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


DOMESTIC SERVICE AS A PROFESSION 
FOR GENTLEWOMEN. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 





are (a) contributions of werk people ; (6) contributions from 


employers, which will be charged into prices and paid for out 


of personal incomes ; and (c) the State contribution, which | 


will come from faves on personal incomes. In each case 
spending power will be lessened to the extent of the sum 
required to finance the ‘* All-in”’? scheme, and goods to the 
same amount rendered unsellable in the home market. While 
it is true that much of this money will be redistributed to 
the workers against pensions, unemployment, sickness, 
medical and maternity benefit, workers’ widows endowment, 
chitdren under fifteen, and administration costs, by far the 
largest item in the estimated expenditure for the first vear 
comes under the head of * Surplus ”—£66,725,000—which 
would be earmarked for “ reserve.” That is to say, this sum, 
which was taken out of personal incomes, instead of being re- 
turned to the people on whose behalf it was levied in the first in- 
stance, is not returned to them. But not only is this huge sum to 
be put to “ reserve” the first year, but Mr. Broad actually 
contemplates an accumulation of £3,000,000,.000 by 1975! 
At a time when people are just beginning to realize that what 
is wrong with the world is lack of purchasing power, that if 
trade is to revive it can only be through increased spending 
on the part of the general body of consumers, is it not 
somewhat extraordinary to put forward a scheme which 
contemplates what is really a deflation of £3,000,000,000 
within the next fifty years, seeing that the industrial stagna- 
tion of the last four years has been due to a similar policy, 
though on a larger scale? Of course, Mr. Broad would 
invest his “ surplus’ and add to his revenue interest at 
4 per cent. By 1956 he reckons that this interest would 
amount to £120,000,000, which would be extracted from 
the same people who contributed the original “ reserve ” 


| 
| 
| 





if they had not all committed suicide through worrying over 


I have read with interest the letter signed “ Dorothy 
Lathbury ” in your issue of October 11th. I agree with her 
that the domestic worker of the future will more and more bi 
drawn from the class of educated gentlewomen. Already 
many girls of good training have taken up this work. The 
training, however, is essential in order that the work may 
be done well and on modern Jabour-saving lines. 

There are many well-established Training Schools of 
Domestic Science in existence in both England and Scotland, 
and it appears to me that here is an important piece of work 
that these Schools might take up. A certificate from a 
known School or College would carry weight and be a recon 
mendation of efficiency. The training also would be more 
likely to sueceed where there is already the expericnee it 
training and the available premises. It would hardly appeat 
to be necessary to start a new School for this purpose. 

I am a Member of the Couneil of the Edinburgh School of 
Cookery, and it may interest vour readers to know that in this 
School there are already facilities for giving training on very 
much the same lines as mentioned by your correspondent it 
the Lady Housekeeper’s Diploma Course. Students who 


| work for this Diploma spend a month of their six months 


course taking in turn the position of cook, housemaid and 
parlourmaid in one of the hostels. This gives them a prac: 
tical insight into the running of a house. The experienc 
gained in this course is equally valuable for mistress, house- 
keeper or domestic servant, as they become thereby tho- 
roughly conversant with all the details of efficient domestic 
service. A number of the younger students who have bee? 


through this School and who have taken this training have 
taken posts as lady servants, two or three friends going 
together and undertaking the duties between them. 

The Council of the School is a progressive one, and if they 
were assured that there would be a steady demand for lady 
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wants, they would, I feel sure, ad: - a ir course to suit.- 
serve ? 
Jam, Sir, &e. Isa . M. SALVESEN. 
Dean Park Hous se, Edinburgh. 


THE MINES. 


PECTATOR. | 


NATIONALIZATION OF 
[To the Editor of the S 

_As the nationalization of the whole mining industry 

js placed first on the list of legislative measures for which 

the Government is secking a mandate at the polls, may I, 

ys briefly as the circumstances permit, direct the attention 

of your rea iders to some important features of this proposal ? 

The agitation of the miners for the control of the industry 

is no new thing, but since the politically constituted Sankey 

(ommission dealt with this essentially industrial question, 
new vigour has been instilled into the men’s efforts. At the 

ast Annual Conference of the Miners’ Federation, and fre- 
quently since, Mr. Herbert Smith, the President, and other 

ofthe men’s leaders, have laid bare their intentions concerning 

this issue with a degree of frankness that is both refreshing 
and illuminating. Unfortunately for them the suddenness 
with which the Election has come has somewhat interfered 
with their plan of campaign. ‘The pontifical pronouncements 
of the men’s leaders, not unnaturally, are accepted by the 
general public as reflecting the desires and hopes of the entire 
hody of mine-workers ; but such is not the case. There are 
about 1,200,000 workers engaged in the industry of whom 
only some 788,000 are members of the Miners’ Federation, 
and of these but 386,000 were represented by delegates at 
the Conference. ‘Therefore, whea the public is told, as it 
will be over and over again during the next week or two, 
that the miners have unanimously declared for nationalization, 
they should understand that only one-third of them were 
represented at the Conference. 

“The mines for the nation is our policy,’ declared Mr. 
Herbert Smith, ** and the government of the industry by the 
miners and the people is our method”; while Mr. A. J. 
Cook, the Secretary to the Miners’ Federation, who claims 
to have been elected to that position on account of his extreme 
views, goes a step further and makes no pretence of disguising 
the Communistie policy of himself and his supporters, which, 
in his own words, is outlined as follows : 


SIR, 


. 


“That a continual agitetion be carried on in favour of increasing 
the minimum wage and shortening the hours of work, until we 
have extracted the whole of the owners’ profits. 

And again :— 

“That our objective be to build up an organization that will 
ultimately take over the mining industry and carry it on in the 
interests of the workers.” 

As a consequence of instilling these subversive views into 
rank and file, the men’s leaders have increased 
what, in ordinary circumstances, would have been but a 
trade depression into a veritable slump. By their action in 
deliberately forcing up wages in the face of toppling markets 
and having thus caused 100,000 miners to be thrown out of 
employment, these so-called Jeaders glibly declare that the 
parlous condition of the industry demonstrates the failure 
of private enterprise. 

Never was a statement made the truth of which it were 
so easy to disprove ; the whole commercial and industrial 
history nation it the lic. Especially does the 


the minds of the 


of the gives 
testimony to the achievements of private enterprise. If 
ever the days of private enterprise in this country are num- 
hered, and the development of our national resources becomes 
centred in the hands of nationalized Robots, then, indeed, 
will Britain offer some future Gibbon material for another 


work on the decline and fall of a great Empire.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. E. Rircuie. 
Late Managing Director Snowdown Colliery, Ltd. 
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57 Clarence Gate Gardens, N.W. 1. 


THE RUSSIAN LOAN. 

[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—The Press Jead the public to believe this to be a money 
(Gold) Loan. Nothing could be further from the truth. We 
shall lend railway materials, rolling stock, agricultural imple- 
ments, cil engines, electric installations, pumps, &e., which, 
owing to our unemployment will on balance cost us little or 
nothing, and in return as interest we shal! get (with the risk 
of not getting) flax. timber and corn and other things which 


development of our coal resources present a monumental | 





| consider beeause of limited time. 








- 


compete little with home products and which are very neces- 
sary to us. We get more—a promise that as regards external 
trade the Russians agree to forgo their principles, and this 
modification may lead to their internal abandonment, for even 
now they are little regarded by the Russian peasants. Could 
anything be wiser than to run the small risk involved in this 
Joan? Whilst unemployment lasts the policy of lending 
to all peoples in need should be pursued, especially where the 
interest is likely to be paid in non-home-competing raw 
materials.—I am, Sir, &c., A. HENTHORN Srort. 
5 Cross Street, Manchester. 


RACING VERSUS 
| To the Editor of the S 
Sir,—Though I differ from Bishop Welldon on some aspects of 
the problem of gambling, no one has appreciated more his 
consistent opposition to this national evil, and I am, therefore, 
anxious to reply frankly to the question he addresses to me in 
your columns. The clauses of the Chairman’s Report which 
were accepted by the Betting Duty Committee dealt neither 
with the practicability nor the desirability of a betting tax. 
Those matters were discussed in detail in the larger section 
of the Chairman’s Draft, which the Committee not 
The Committee, however, 
expressed its own judgment in a final clause on both the 
practicability and the desirability of a tax by aflirraing one and 
excluding the other. It is not correct, as far as one’s informa- 
tion goes, to say that the Committee considered the practica- 
bility, but did not consider its desirability. They gave limited 
but equal consideration to both points, with the result stated. 
It is my judgment that a betting tax would have increased, 
and not diminished, the amount of betting. On that point 
Bishop Welldon holds the contrary opinion, and justly inquires 
what alternative policy is to be suggested. Certain proposals 
were put forward in the last section of the Draft Report 
presented by Mr. Isaac Foot. 
somewhat, I would say that the solution of this problem is to 
be found along the following lines :— 


WORK. 


PECTATOR. | 


could 


Extending those suggestions 


** In the first place one must put the creation of ‘ an enlightened 
public opinion,’ to use Bishop Welldon’s phrase. This is only 
to be secured by a thorough and consistent policy of education. 
While much good work has been done in certain directions, there 


has been no real nor effective education of public opinion. How 
seldom does one hear of a sermon on betting, and how slight, 
after all, is the literature on the question. It is not by the Church 
alone that a policy of education should be pursued. There are 


strong grounds for claiming that instruction on the economic 
and moral evils of betting should be given under the authority 
of the Board of Education in all our schools. There is the great 
opportunity of creating a new public judgment on this matter. 
As the result of a more widespread educational effort we may 
hope to secure what I would name in the next place, the example 
and witness not only of the Churches, but of the leaders of thought 
and life. C.O.P.E.C. has pronounced elearly, and we have more 
recently had the statement on charity lotteries over the signature 
of a number of leaders in the Churches, Is it too much to ask 
that the leaders in political and social life should, in view of the 


menace of betting, exercise a eg ordinance as far as 
their own example is concerned ? It cannot truly be said that 
any form of g rambling is trifling if, as is so often the case, it is the 
assumed justification for indulgence in betting in forms more 
obviously disastrous? An enlightened public opinion would, 
as far as one can determine, undoubtedly support legislative 
proposals to cleanse the Press. Evidence was repeatedly given 
before the Betting Duty Committee to show that the volume of 
| betting throughout the country would be considerably reduced 


if the newspapers of the country ceased to be part of the machinery 
of betting—in other words, if betting inducements and the pub- 
lication of betting were eliminated from the Press. Mr. 
Isaac Foot’s Report suggested that improvement in social conditions 
is essential to any adequate solution of the problem, Bad housing, 
for example, is a contributory cause of betting, as of other social 
evils. Lastly, I would mention the point already made by Sir 
Leo Chiozza Money. The gambling evil is the perversion of a 
wholesome and necessary instinct. There must be, by full pro- 
vision for genuine sport and other forms of recreation as in other 
ways, adequate opportunity for the spirit of adventure to find a 
true outlet.’ 


odds 


These lines of reform offer no short and easy solution, nor 
is there any hope of a simple remedy. The claims made ior 
the betting tax always seemed to me to make it appear too 

We are dealing with a disease 
all’? remedy to our hands. It is 
legislative, social— 


much like a quack remedy. 
for which there is no “ cure 


only by constructive effort—educational, 
that we can hope to lessen the evil.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EK. BENSON PERKINS. 
1 Central Buildings, Westminster, S.W.1 
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CHANDOS. 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—From Ellis’s Introduction to Domesday Book it appears 
that this name only occurs therein as Candos (and Candorso 
to be accurate, but evidently the same person). This was 
Roger de Candos, and reference to Domesday shows he was an 
under-tenant of Hugh de Montfort, in Suffolk. 

In the Red Book of the Exchequer (a.p. 1166) is the ‘‘ Carta 
Ricardi de Candos,” then a tenant-in-chief in Herefordshire, 
Roger and Hugh de Candos being among his sub-tenants. 
Elsewhere in the Red Book, it is true, Chandos, Chamdos and 
other readings are found, but this is really not material. 
Of the books I have looked at for the place-name, I have only 
found in Moréri’s Dictionnaire Historique, ** Candas, bourg de 
Picardie dans  Amienois 4 peu prés au nord d’Amiens, dont il 
est loigné d’ environ cing lieues.”” Inthe Nouveau Dictionnaire 
de Géographie Universelle Candas appears as a village of the 
Somme, no doubt the same as Moréri’s. In the absence of 
further information, it seems permissible to suggest that 
Candas accounts for the name Chandos. 

In Dugdale’s Baronage it appears that both the Montfort 
and Chandos families were benefactors to the abbey of Bee. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 

G. E. ANSELL. 

Society of Genealogists of London, 

5 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. % 


THE SUFFERINGS OF THE REFUGEES 
IN GREECE. 
[To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 
Str,—Last Easter I appealed for the relief of the refugees 


in Greece in the hope that my appeal would be the last for 
that object. Unhappily the loan for their permanent setile- 
ment has not for various reasons yet been floated, while 
their present condition is being worsened by a further influx 
of about 200,000 souls under the Exchange of Populations. 
There are therefore some 700,000 who are still destitute. 
With the near approach of winter their general situation is 
serious in the extreme, the individual suffering is appalling, 
and I fear that even with the issue of a loan many months 
most elapse before the weight of this regrettable burden can 
fe removed from the shoulders of the charitably disposed. 
For the past two years the British people have been feeding 
about 40,000 of these unhappy people daily at an actual cost 


of less than one penny halfpenny a head, and now not only | 


are funds required for the continuance of this work, but 
every message from the workers in the refugee camps shows 
that increased help will be needed this winter, is indeed 
needed now. 

The British reeord ef relief will not, I am sure, be dimmed 
by a lack of adequate response at such a critical time. I 








—__. 


POETRY. 


TRAVEL-PIECE, (CoNFESSIO JUVENIS, Passvs | ) 
[ HAVE seen lightning walking upon the water, 
While thunder shook my head like a sieve of corn : 
I have felt cold-handed Winter touch me in the dark, 
And Atlas-like have borne the burning weighty sun. 





I have seen mountains and forests and beautiful cities 
Growing empty as a deserted garden : 

Mountains, and broken castles: desolate forests, 
Where by a hundred paths 

The singing Danube giddies through the plain ; 

I have felt by night its pulse on the boat’s shell, 
While fishes leapt like hoops in the dim light : 

Seen sunrise delicately tread the uneven water. 

Then for a while I sat in stranger places, 

Dicing with Hunger to pass away the time ; 

I cut my fingers on the reins of State, 

I knew the wicked eye of half-drawn steel 

Outstare my own, and reached my hand for help 

To my scle comrade, hidden-footed Fear. 

So came at length to climb on alien hills, 

—Where pine trees sang like the fifty-fluted sea, 
And Snow Iet down her hair among the crocuses ; 
Where I saw men, upon that roof of the world, 
Battle like cats, and utter their terrible notes. 

I have walked with the sun shut into my tight head, 
And my hands jewelled with flies till my hands bled, 
At noon with bared feet in the hot sand, 

The span-deep forest sand, where eedars stretch for ever, 
And orchids suck weak breath over coloured swamp-water, 
Where hot cicalas trill and bright bird never sings, * 
—TI have seen the glassy wind warp in the hot sun; 
The beautiful curved wind where the locusts tread : 
Seen leaves of bushes like myriad green eyes, 

And big butterflies like heavy voiceless birds. 


| And in mid-ocean I have seen green tigers 


indlessly burst through pale dense leaves cf fog : 


| Deep in the under-paris of a ship have seen 


Men, the innumerable nations of the world, 

Like lights, dancing: looked in strange fleckt eves. 

I know the prick of turf, the scent of warm trees, 

—The taste of cheese, the sound of an old clock, 

A fire of green ash logs in a stone house, 

The lovely cooling touch of driven rain, 

The perfect unrepeated shape of the Welsh hills 
But I have seen smooth familiar things 


| So thorny grow with criss-cross memories, 


am certain that the readers of the Spectator will once more | 


stretch out the hand of charity to these sufferers. I shall be 
very glad to receive donations at the offices of the Imperial 
War Relief Fund, 26, Gordon Street, London, W.C. 1. Parcels 
of old clothing and material, which are also urgently needed, 
should be sent direct to the Imperial War Relief Fund, 
c/o New Hibernia Wharf, London Bridge, S.E.1.—I am, 
Sir, &e., CECIL, 

President of the Council, 

Imperial War Relief Fund. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER. 

Tue Reckeiess Driver.—Mr. G. J. Withington (Vice- 
President, National Cyclists’ Union) writes :—The rear light 
on cycles is a danger to the cyclist as he never knows when 
it is in or out, but the use of a good reflector is, in my opinion 
at any rate, a thing that would meet the difliculty, and if a 
reflector is used then the motorist, especially the driver of the 
very high-powered touring car on the one hand, and the 
heavy lorry on the other, should have proper lights, the beams 
of which would “ pick up” a reflector and disclose to the 
oncomirg driver the presence of the cyclist in time to avoid 
an accident. But let us get away from that selfish idea that 
the roads belong to the motorist or even that he has first claim 
on them, ‘They are my roads and your roads, and everybody 
else's. 





It pained to touch them. 

Once, when a boy, I saw an old man die, 

—So slowly scarce you knew which way the battle w 
Till Pallor came on his cold horse 

With certain rumour of defeat : 

And the next day I saw men leap from life 

Like salmon leap a weir. 

At times, I have got drunk on brimming eyes ; 
—Wrestled alone with him who comes by night, 
And with a drop of scalding oi! have lost him : 

At times, fused night with day in fervent thinking 
Till the brain sweated ; 

Or tumbled with rhythms on a pile of hay 

For half a honey-suckled summer. 


ent 


But all these things I don’t mistake for living, 

Nor bombast about them for creative writing, 

—Romanties, largely spun from my own stomach, 

Samples snipped from an enormous pattern : 

Though greatly moving me—part of my substance. 

Now, coming to manhood, I know I have plunged no deepet 

Into thought or doing than a kitten 

Trying to dare to pat an electrie fan. 

And like that kitten, most I do is prompted 

By uneasy twitchings in my tail’s tip. 

Surely it’s now high time that something happened, 

Something snapped somewhere, and I entered in ; 

—Ceased to be like the man who painted in the dark, 

Then called for a light to see what he had painted ? 
RicuarD Hvucues. 
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THE OUTLOOK, 


Wita a General Election in progress he would be a bold 
man who ventured upon any confident predictions con- 
cerning the banking outlook. For although the trader 
and industrialist is sometimes slow to accept the oft- 
repeated assertion by the banker that the interests of 
banking are dependent upon the general commercial and 
financial prosperity of the country, such is the truth, 
though it is also true that sound and efficient banking 
may do much to minister to commercial prosperity. On 
another pege will be found an exhaustive survey of some 
of the leading developmei:its in banking during the last 
remarkable decade, which we have been fortunate to 
secure from the well-known banker, Sir D. Drummond 
Fraser. In that survey Sir Drummond has no difficulty 
in demonstrating the triumphant manner in which the 
banks have emerged from the strain, of the War and the 
services which have been rendered by them to the 
community. With the exception, however, of a brief 
period of about eighteen months, when we experienced 
what proved to be a premature trade boomlet, we have 
not had our post-War banking resources tested by pro- 
nounced trade activities, while it must also be remem- 
bered that, owing to temporary enforced abandon- 
ment of our effective gold standard and free gold market, 
there has been a certain amount of laxity in all our fisea 
arrangements, which has made it rather difficult to get a 
clear view of the real situation. 

During the last year, however, end especially during 
the last few months, there have been developments of a 
character likely to change materially the general condi- 
tions in the near future—conditions, moreover, of a 
character likely to apply quite a different kind of test 
to present banking resources than those which applicd 
either during the War or during the years immediately 
following the War. Within the last eighteen months or 
so there have been at least three directions in which 
there have been developments of a character materially 
affecting the whole international financial outlook. In the 
first place, there has been considerable progress in the finan- 
cial rehabilitation of certain of the Central European States, 
such as Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Hungary. In the 
second place, we have had the acceptance of the Dawes 
Plan for the financial reconstruction of Germany on a 
gold basis, followed in its turn by the flotation of a German 
external loan for over £40,000,000 and the partial entry 
of Germany into the League of Nations; and, finally, 
and as a consequence of these developments, we now find a 
grcater tendency on the part of the United States to take 
a closer interest in the affairs of Europe, and to back 
that interest by investing more freely in European 
securitics, with the result that even in the autumn 
period of the year the American Exchange has tended 
to move more favourably to this country. It is true 
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that they point in the direction of a return to greater 
normality both of international and financial relations, 
and also to greater general trade activity, accompanied 
probably by large demands for capital to finance such 
activities, especially by those countries like Germany, 
where War expenditure, followed by rank inflation, has 
devastated the pre-War capital accumulations. 

We know, however, that the period immediately follow- 
ing the Armistice was a difficult one, for it was with the 
resumption of more active international trade and the 
abandoniment of War restrictions, that the real strain of 
War expenditure became apparent. Similarly, if the 
financial reconstruction of Germany leads to greater 
activity in international trade as a whole, that situation 
is also likely to intensify world demands for Credits. 
There is, of course, the possibility that the situation may 
be materially affected by the attitude of the United States 
in financing European activities still more extensively, 
but that is a development which at present it is impossible 
to foresee. Nor must the possibility of a settlement of 
the Chinese Civil War resulting in increased trade with 
that country be left out of consideration, while, latterly, 
there have been more indications of better trade in India. 
And while at the moment the whole sentiment of the 
country is against the Russian Treaty, it must be remem- 
bered that dislike of the Treaty is not due to any antagon- 
ism to the Russian people as a whole, or to any inadequate 
recognition of the extent of Russia’s resources and the 
part which might be played by her as a great food supplier. 
Opposition to the Russian Treaty is based on a dislike of 
the Soviet Government, and the possibility of that régime 
being changed later on, and of attempts then being made 
to give financial aid to Russia should also not be entirely 
left out of consideration. In fact, and unless there should 
be some fresh political upheaval, it seems fair to assume 
that the raising of fresh capital during the next year or 
two to finance reconstruction in various parts of the world 
will only be limited by the resources and the confidence 
of the investor. Still, while fully recognising these ele- 
ments of uncertainty and even of difficulty in the situa- 
tion, it is impossible not to regard recent developments 
making for a return to normality other than optimis- 
tically. 

But if a hopeful view of the outlook is in any way 
justified, it is quite certain that the path to restored 
prosperity will be strewn by many difficulties, and that 
of such difficulties this country, as a great financial centre, 
is likely to have its full share. How far are we, even 
with our excellent banking system, prepared not only to 
finance a trade revival here but also to aid the return of 
prosperity in other countrics, recognizing as we do that 
within certain sane limits our own we!lfare and prosperity 
is linked with that of our neighbours? And, assuming 
for the moment that prescnt developments, including 
the reconstruction of Germany on a gold basis, may tend 
to accelerate our own return to the effective gold 
standard, how far are we prepared to adopt that réle 
without placing any undue strain in the shape of high 
money rates upon any genuine revival in our home 
industries ? 

It will be scen from his examination of the position 
that Sir Drummond Fraser has no doubts as to the ability 
of the banks to deal with any geiuine trade revival. He 
shows in detail the liquidity of present, and what may be 
termed reserve resources, or “ Second lines of defence,” 
and he adds, “ Personally I hoid that banks will be well 
able to continue the fine work they did in upholding the 
credit of the country during the difficult War period by 
granting liberal accommodation on reasonable terms 
calculated to assist and not to check industry.” Sir 
Drummond’s confidence will, I think, be found to be 
justified, but undoubtedly there will be difficulties to be 
contended with, and it is well that they should be frankly 
recognized. Banking and credit resources have their 
limitations, and much wisdom therefore is required in 
their use. We know that trade revivals have a knack of 
being preceded by Stock Exchange “ booms ”’—and these 


a Bovine elt gis 
that up to the present the effect won our foreign trade | have been known to unduly encroach upon benkers 


has not been very marked, but that is partly connected 
with local causes affecting our volume of output and 
costs of production. It is impossible, however, to note 
these many developments just referred to without feeling 


| 





lending power. Moreover, while in the matter of foreign 
loans and foreign advances we can often minister indirectly 
to the stimulation of our own trade, it will be all the more 
necessary on this occasion not to overdo the matter, 
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especially if an effective gold standard has ere long to be 
maintained. 

And, finally, if it is to be possible for us to finance a 
real trade revival, we shall have to see to it that 
there is no great rise in price levels based upon 
high costs of production. To avoid this it may not 
be necessary to reduce wages if only means can be found 
for greater intensity and efficiency in output,so that any 
effect upon price levels caused by legitimate expansion 
in banking credits may be counteracted by an increased 
supply of goods. It is just here that the situation may, 
conceivably, be materially affected by the outcome of the 
present Election. If inflation with all its bad after-effects 
is to be avoided, and we are to have a sound trade revival, 
there are two directions in which it is essential that sane 
counsels should prevail. One is in everything pertaining 
to monetary and currency policy, and the other is in such 
arrangements between Capital and Labour as_ shall, 
in the face of foreign competition, ensure the fullest 
volume of output and the maximum amount of effort and 
efficiency. A. W. K. 


TEN YEARS OF BRITISH BANKING. 
By Str D. Drumwonp Fraser, K.B.E., M.Com. 


Ir one reviews the banking position to-day and 
compares it with the position in pre-War days, certain 
changes leap at once to the eye. The resources of 
the banks have increased beyond the highest flights of 
pre-War contemplation. Branches whose development 
was stationary during the War have sprung up in all 
directions during the last five years. British bankers have 
thrown themselves into the financial reconstruction of the 
Continent ; and banks have extended direct and indirect 
interest in overseas banking. Amalgamations have 
given place to afliliations. Banking capital has been 
added to, while banking names have been subtracted 
from. Gold coin has vanished from public use, and notes 
have come in to replace it. Gold coin in circulation and 
in the banks has been concentrated in the Bank of 
England. And the rise in prices was checked by the 
adoption of the banking principle of day-by-day borrowing. 

The aggregate assets of the banks—Bank of England, 
English, Seots, and Irish banks—and of the currency 
notes are double the pre-War figure and exceed £3,000 
million (December, 1923). The number of individual 


banks, owing to amalgamations, is less ;_ but the increase | 


in the number of branches is from 7,423 to 11,394. This 
signifies an advantage to the public, because the compe- 
tition is keener than it was through the increased number 
of branches, which have intensified the penetration of 
banking resources throughout the country. The shortening 
of the names of the banks is another post-War change. 
This has been done to suit the convenience of the public. 
This measure is a typical indication of the present demo- 
cratic tendency. To the general public it is merely a 
shortening of irksome titles. But to the banks it is a 
concession to public demand at a somewhat costly 
initial price. 

The era of amalgamations has now passed and has been 
replaced by the era of affiliations. While bank amalgama- 
tions meant a complete absorption of the assets and 
liabilities of the bank purchased, including the share 
capital, affiliations mean the obtaining of a controlling 
interest in the bank affiliated through the exchange, but 
not the extinction of the shares. 

Among the English banks there are two outstanding 
examples of affiliation: Messrs. Coutts—one of the 
London clearing banks—afliliated with the National 
Provincial Bank; and the Union Bank of Manchester 
with Barclays Bank. Among the Scots banks, the 
British Linen Bank affiliated with Barclays Bank; the 
Clydesdale Bank and the North of Scotland Bank with 
the Midland Bank; and the National Bank of Scotland 
with Lloyds Bank. Among the Irish banks, the Belfast 
Banking Company affiliated with the Midland Bank ; and 
the Ulster Bank with the Westminster Bank. As the 
other affiliations are with overseas banks they do not 
come within the scope of this article. The aggregate 
— of the British overseas banks exceed £1,500 
million. 
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These affiliations have added to the investments of 
the Five Big Banks. They are represented by the Share 
of the banks affiliated, on the one hand; on the other 
hand, the liabilities have been increased by the capital 
issued in exchange for these shares. The net result ie 
that there is an increase in banking capital as against g 
decrease when banks are amalgamated. This Increase 
in capital and reserve fund in connexion with the Five 
Big Banks is approximately £25 million. 

There is no doubt that amalgamations had reacheg 
their limit, which meant that the advantages to the 
public had reached their peak. Consequently, it was to 
the interest of the public to put an end to these stupendoys 
amalgamations, which had so splendidly fulfilled their 
purpose. 

There has been another change in the banking system 
in the form of new additional capital issues, which have 
been raised by the London Clearing Banks in new money 
from investors, in the shape of shares fully paid up. 
There is one exception, namely Lloyds, which, in issuing 
new capital, followed the old precedent of issuing shares 
not fully paid up. Barclays may also be called an 
exception In another direction, as they have made all 
their shares fully paid up by using their own resources 
to enable them to do so. The new capital raised in this 
way plus premium on the shares is approximately £20 
million, exclusive of the increase in Barclays due to the 
paying up of the uncalled liability. 

Undoubtedly the dominating influence in British 
banking to-day is the nine London Clearing Banks. whose 
aggregate resources were £2,000 million, at December, 
1923. These are: the Bank of Liverpool and Martins, 
Barclays, Coutts, Glyn Mills, Lloyds, Midland, National 
Provincial, Westminster, Williams Deacons—to which 
must be added the National Bank, whose figures I have 
separated, because its main business is Irish. 

One district alone has remained almost untouched by 
the centralizing influence; and that is Manchester, 
With the exception of the Union Bank of Mancnester, 
already referred to, Manchester banks have retained their 
local control, because their resources have proved adequate 
to the needs of their public ; and it has therefore been in 
| the interest of this public of Greater Manchester that the 
| control should not have been removed to London. | 
| refer to the District Bank, which will be the first joint 
stock deposit bank in England to celebrate its centenary 
}in 1929 (When the District Bank was approached by 
Lloyds, the Manchester public rose as one man to retain 
their best beloved bank); the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Bank, of which the nucleus of its business was obtained 
by the absorption of the Manchester branch of a London 
bank (When the Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank was 
approached by Parrs—now the Westminster Bank—the 
public would have none of it); the Manchester and 
County Bank, which was formed in 1866 for the sole 
purpose of actively competing with the District Bank. 
The resources of these three banks at December, 1923, 
were £114 million. To these ought to be added the 
resources of the Bank of Liverpool and Martins and the 
Williams Deacons Bank, whose main business and chief 
control are in the district of Greater Manchester: both 
London Clearing Banks, the figures of which are included 
in the London totals. The aggregate total assets of the 
Seots and Irish banks, the National Bank, the Union 
Bank of Manchester, the five West End private banks 
and the Yorkshire Penny Bank (which is owned by the 
English joint stock banks) represent £600 million. This 
leaves £300 million, which are the assets of the currency 
note issue of the Treasury. 

What do the total resources of £3,000 million of the 
banks consist of? First and foremost, accommodation 
granted to traders for legitimate trade ; and secondly, 4 
strong cash basis, money at call and investments. The 
larger portion of the investments forms an asset which 
ean be quickly turned into cash, so long as the Govern- 
ment issue an attractive security on tap to replace other 
Government securities and maintain an adequate sinking 
fund. The percentage of the accommodation granted to 








traders in the form of advances and discounting of bills 
for productive purposes to the deposit liability is the 
bankers’ chief guide, enabling them to control the 





expansion and contraction of bank money for legitimate 
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trade. This is the most comprehensive, as well as the | Clearing Banks publish their weekly averages monthly, 
¢ ‘ . . : paw “i ! ' 

biggest, item on the assets side of the banks. The dis- | and they receive a very wide Press publicity. 
om ; 


counting of bills has a quicker influence on the fluctuations 
of expansion and contraction of bank money than bank 
advances, because the former is more sensitive to and more 
in sympathy with the fluctuations in the orderly mar- 
keting of goods. If this combined ratio of advances and 
discounts is closely watched and efliciently controlled, 
the ratios of cash, call money and investments auto- 
matically adjust themselves into their proper proportions 
to the deposit liability. It is from advances and discounts 
that the traders can depend upon the solidity of banks 
for purposes of practical usefulness. This solidity can 
only be attained if the proportion of cash, call money and 
investments to the liability is adequately safeguarded. 
This safeguarding demands a certain elasticity. This 
elasticity must ultimately depend upon the bankers’ 
bank, the Bank of England. But it is to the interest of 
the public that the banks should render it as easy as 
possible for the Bank of England to create this elasticity 
by not leaning too much on the Bank of England. They 
will be in this position if they maintain a strong cash 
basis with a firm second line of defence in the form of 
money at call and short notice. To-day the banks have 
a third line of defence: viz., Government security 
maturing at short dates. 

In addition to these three strong lines of defence there 
is a psychological fourth line of defence, which consists 
in obtaining trom the public its utmost confidence in the 
safety and solidity of the banks. There is only one way 
in which this can be done. And that is by publicity. 
It is only by a complete knowledge of the position of the 
banks that public confidence in the trusteeship of the 
management of the liabilities and assets of the banks for 
the deposit safety can be obtained and maintained. 
This confidence of the public has been gained by the 
publication of the weekly return of the Bank of England 
which is broadcasted by wireless throughout the world. 
There is also an unfailing guide to the public through the 
oublication of the Exchequer 


currency Note Account by the Treasury. The London 





Weekly Return and | 


I append the balance sheet figures of the weekly aver- 
ages of the London Clearing Banks at March, 1924, 23, 22. 
I have chosen the March figures because they tally with 
the Exchequer Return, which shows the national revenue 
and expenditure for the year and because the December 
figures of the banks are swollen by the abnormal demand 
for bank money at the end of the year. 

Million £’s, 





: : 1922. 1923. 1924. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund .. 116 116 119 
Acceptances... ee oe ce 57 80 99 
Deposits oe ee os ee 1,747 1,596 1,603 

1,920 1,792 1,821 

Coin, Notes, Balance at Bank and 
Cheques in Course of Collection .. 246 232 230 
Money at Call .. oe oy rr 102 104 93 
Investments ee a ee 393 357 362 
Discounts oe oe oe ee 351 251 224 
Advances pir am ae via 746 742 786 
Cover for Acceptances, Buildings, &c. 82 106 126 
1,920 1,792 1,821 


The percentage of bills discounted and advances for the average 
of the above three years to the deposit liability amounted to 63 per 
cent. This is the same percentage as the average of the monthly 
figures published by the eleven London Clearing Banks in March, 
1911, 12 and 13. 

It will be observed from the 1924 figures, as compared 
with 1923, that when banks increase their advances the 
amount of Government securities (Treasury Bills, &c.) 
is reduced. The sale of Government securities automati- 
cally reduces bank deposits by a similar amount. And 
when the advances are made the deposits of the banks 
automatically increase. The net result of these book 
transfers, through the machinery of the cheque currency, 
leaves the aggregate banking deposit liability and the 
aggregate banking assets as they were. The ratio of the 
cash remains constant. It will be noticed in the 1923 
figures, as compared with those of 1922, that there has 
been a decrease in the discounts and investments and a 
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international banking service. 


Banking Service for Foreign Trade 


HE Guaranty Trust Company of New York maintains 
three banking offices in London each of which is 
fully equipped to afford a personal, business and 
| 
| The Bank’s wide knowledge of markets abroad, obtained 
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corresponding decrease in the deposit liability. Had the 
Government security been replaced by commercial bills 
or advances there would have been no contraction in 
either the aggregate deposit liability or in the aggregate 
assets. But owing to trade inactivity there was not a 
sufficient demand for the advances and discounts of com- 
mercial bills to make up the reduction in Treasury Bills 
and short-dated Government security. This is a genuine 
example of monetary deflation, for the mildness of which 
we have to thank the banking principle of continuous 
day-by-day borrowing, which was adopted during the 
War. By monetary deflation I mean bank money re- 
placed by the redemption of Government securities out 
of money found by the taxpayer. 

It is quite obvious from the above figures that the 
banks have the capacity and the resources to finance 
traders for productivity by allowing Treasury bills and 
ether short-dated Government securities to run off at 
maturity. But this capacity, of course, has a limit. 
When investors—i.e., depositors—are satiated, the limit 
is determined by the capacity of the Government to 
create bank money to meet these obligations. 

There is no doubt that a period of extensive trade 
revival is about to set in. And the question will arise 
as to how far genuine revival operations should be financed 
by bank money. Personally I hold that banks will be 
well able to continue the fine work they did in upholding 
the credit of the country during the difficult war period, 
by granting liberal accommodation on reasonable terms 
calculated to assist and not to check industry. Accom- 
modation at a reasonable rate of interest would take a 
comparatively small portion of the resources of £3,000 
million. Therefore the principle of raising and lowering 
the rate of interest for contraction and expansion of 
bank money would remain unhampered and effective in 
preventing undue inflation or deflation, so long as inves- 
tors (depositors) purchased Government securities which 
the banks are realizing. 

The inflation caused by the Government borrowing 
bank money to finance the War and by traders borrowing 
bank money to finance the world-wide trade boom after 
the War created an expansion of bank credit and currency 
for the first period of War finance inflation—1913-1918— 
as represented by the Floating Debt of £1,500 million. 
This Floating Debt caused an equivalent increase in the 
bank and currency note assets, because the £1,500 million 
of borrowed money spent by the Government had not 
been assimilated by the people in the form of 
Government investments, but had remained as 
manufactured money. The danger of this Floating 
Debt being turned quickly into inflationary currency 
or bank credit has been removed by the transfer of 
bills into bonds held by investors. The actual transfer 
of bills into bonds for the three years ending March, 
1924, amounted to £547 million. There has been a 
further decrease in this menace through the cessation 
of borrowing by the Government from the Bank of 
England, with the exception of an occasional overdraft, 
to meet payments of interest for short periods. This 
overdraft is now provided by a Government Department 
instead of the Bank of England and therefore forms part 
of the basis of our financial machinery. The change 
was fully explained in the House of Commons by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when the alteration was 
made. But this is not the whole tale of Government 
borrowing during the War. The National Debt was 
increased by £5,500 million in addition to the Floating 
Debt of £1,500 million. £1,000 million of this was an 
external debt due to America. This has now been 
funded and has reduced the annual cost of the debt 
payable by instalments, to the equivalent of 1} per cent. 
per annum, of saving in interest. Of the remainder— 
£4,500 million—no less than £3,000 million was raised 
in the calendar years of 1917 and 1918 by means of a 
continuous loan represented by the 5 per cent. War 
Loan, National War Bonds and Savings Certificates. 
This money was found by the people direct and therefore 
day by day transferred the purchasing power of the 
individual to the Government. The hitherto continuous 
rise in prices was not only summarily arrested, but was 
actually reduced by this continuous form of borrowing 
which caused no upheavals in the investment market. 





Ne 


Had it not been for this sane, sound policy of Mr, Bonar 
Law’s there would have been double the inflation that 
there has actually been. The arresting of the cop. 
tinuous rise in prices through this continuous borrowin 
‘ner is clearly seen by the curves plotting the wie 
evel of this country, the United States of America ang 
France. This is an outstanding testimony to the effect 
of a sound financial policy forced upon the Government 
by a banker for War finance. The inflationary borrowiy 
of traders for the world trade boom—1918~1999- 
increased the bank assets by £800 million, which has 
since been reduced by £300 million. Notes, acceptances 
and other bank accommodation have each been reduced 
by £100 million. The remainder has been absorbed jy 
the credit used for productive purposes. 

A special feature in the banking system to-day 
compared with the pre-War system, is the concentration 
of the gold reserve in the Bank of England and the 
Treasury, which amounts to £150 million. This £159 
million has replaced the Bank of England pre-War gol 
reserve of £30 million, the £40 million held by the other 
banks, which has been transferred to the Bank of 
England (the other banks holding notes instead), and 
the £80 million pre-War gold coin in circulation, which 
has been replaced by currency notes. It is a greater 
national economy to have a gold reserve centralized 
than to have the gold in circulation. This concentrated 
gold is the cash base upon which our national credit js 
built. There is only one defect and that is the excessive 
amount of Government securities which have to lie 
idle for the purpose of covering an excessive issue of 
currency notes, owing to the restrictive use of cheques 
for small amounts, because of the twopenny stamp 
duty. 

Surely the time has’ now arrived when the currency 
note issue of the Treasury should be amalgamated with 
the Bank of England note issue, so that the whole of 
the currency of the country should be under one control 
—that of our central bank, the Bank of Engiand! This 
is the lead which the reconstruction of public finance 
in Central Europe is giving to the world. This could 
be done by a short Act of Parliament to remove the 
legal disability of the Bank of England to issue notes 
below £5. It would also bring the question of fixing 
the limit of the fiduciary issue and the cost of manage- 
ment within the range of practical politics. The Bank 
of England would then have complete control of bank 
money for the finance of trade. The provision already 
existing in the currency note Act for the elasticity 
required to meet special necessities could be incorporated 
in the arrangements made. 

The percentage of the cash, &c., money at call and 
investments for the London Clearing Banks’ average 
of the three years 1922-23-24 represents 43 per cent. 
of the deposit liability. Since the War, the tendency 
has been for the banks to make a fuller use of a portion 
of the Government securities as part of the cash resources. 
The key to the soundness of this situation is the regular, 
consistent redemption of Government debt. The Govern- 
ment has met this position by the adoption of the New 
Sinking Fund of £45 million a year, which is applied 
for the redemption of Government securities week by 
week. Any attempt to reduce deht at too quick 4 
rate is just as harmful as not reducing it at all, because 
in the former case it is too great a burden on the tax- 
payer, and in the latter case our national credit is 
jeopardized. 

The corresponding aggregate liability of the banks 
and Treasury Note Account to the assets of £5,000 
million is made up approximately as follows :— 


Deposits ee oe £2,340 million 78 per cent. 
Notes Pe ia ¥ a £480 “ 16 ” 
Capital and Reserve Fund of the 

Banks .. ee oe ee 180 gg = 6 ” 


—_—— 


£3,000 - 100 per cent. 


I have excluded the smallest item which appears on 
both sides, viz., acceptances. 

I once again urge the removal of the twopenny stamp 
duty on cheques, which restricts the use of cheques 
for stnall amounts, in order that the excessive note 
issue of £480 million may be reduced and the deposits 
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3 ** How blest is he who crowns in shades 
3 like these, 

3 A youth of labour with an age of ease.’ 
=| The Deserted Village (Soteeany 
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The problem of storing money systematically 





HERE is a time in your life when your earn- 





ing capacity is at its best. Part of the fruits 
of your labour in this period should be set 
aside against the time which must come, if you 
= live so long, when your powers will decline. 
= This margin of earnings is almost sacred, and 
= needs to be guarded in such a manner that it 
will accumulate quietly but surely and be due 
for payment just when the old-man-that-you- 
will-be needs it most. 


and safely is discussed very clearly in a littie 
book which the “ National Mutual" has pub- 
lished for the guidance of investors. The book 
should be read by every man who can face the 
fact that some self-denial in early life will 
prevent distress and indignity when he retires 
from active business. 

Get a copy of the book, without charge of any 
kind, by the simple method of filling in and 
posting the form be‘ow. 


“jh 4a dleb in the Sake Durclion 


It is not safe to 
travel without 
a brake. 


A Life Policy acts as a brake on expenditure 
and gives freedom from cnxiety for dependents 
and comfort and security in old age. 
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To The National Mutual Life 
Assurance Society, 
39 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 
You may send me a copy of the booklet ** Lost 
Savings.” 
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increased by a corresponding amount. This transfer 
of credit would leave the aggregate assets of the banks 
and the Currency Note Account untouched. 

In addition to the provision of the Sinking Fund 
out of taxation to mect annual redemption of debt week 
by weck, I suggest an issue of Post Office bonds of £5 
and multiples which week by week would meet other 
Government maturing debt. This would spread the 
Government debt among the largest number of individuals 
and would relieve the banks of some of the Government 
securities with which they have been saddled in con- 
nexion with War finance. These securities tie up money 
which would thus be released to lend to the traders of 
the country. Such an issue would be a complement 
to the present Bank of England issue of Treasury Bonds 
by tender week by week and would replace bad money 
by good. 

During the period under review there have been 
several institutions which, under the name of “ bank,” 
have attracted deposits to the ruin of small depositors. 
May I offer as a final suggestion that the long-prepared 
Bill defining the word “bank” be forced through 
Parliament in the public interest ? 

































































THE NATIONALIZING CRAZE. 
By Arruur W. Kinpy. 


Wirttts the next few days we shall know what is to 
be the form of Government in this country in the 
immediate future. At the moment of writing the City 
is strongly under the impression that it is the Con- 
servative Party which will gain in strength at the 
Election. That view is based in part upon the manner 
in which the Labour extremists seem to have got 

\ the upper hand, and it is thought that the doctrines 
proclaimed from the Labour platforms will not find 
acceptance in the sober judgment of the English people 
asa whole. It remains to be seen whether these expecta- 
tions of a Labour defeat will or will not be justified by 
events, and in this article I am concerned with speculat- 
ing not so much upon the results of the Election as 
upon the tendency to which I have referred, for a freer 
and bolder proclamation of the views of the Labour 
extremists concerning matters affecting the eredit and 
commerce of the country. 

I am quite prepared to admit that there may be those 
in the ranks of Labour whose views on finance and the 
national credit are as sound as those of the most orthodox 
Conservative, and to go no further than Mr. Philip 
Snowden, it may fairly be hoped that his plea at one 
time for the nationalization of our banks has given way 
to more sober views resulting from having held the 
responsible position of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It is indeed only due to Mr. Snowden to admit that 


worthy, especially in the desire which he manifested to 

maintain the national credit. Nor is there reason to 

believe that Mr. Snowden was not entirely sincere when, 

for example, at a gathering earlier in this year of 
. . . ad 

English bankers he said :— 

“Wo realize that there is no class in the community who would 
suffer more and suffer more speedily by the weakening of national 
credit than the working classes of the community whom we claim to 
especially represent, and as I said in my Budget speech on the 
proposals in that Budget, I had constantly in mind the importance, 
nay, tho vital importance, of doing nothing which would impair the 
national credit.” 

Nevertheless, it cannot be forgotten that in his book» 
Labour and the New World, page 153, Mr. Snowden 
maintained that :— 

“The nationalization of the banking system would effect econo- 
mies of administration ; it would give greater security to depositors ; 
it would secure for the State the enormous profits now made by the 
joint stock banks, and it would give the State more effective control 
over the regulation of prices.” 


Moreover, while fully admitting that the control of 
Labour has not yet passed—at least, so it must be hoped 
—into the hands of the wild and Communist section of 
the party, there have been too many indications of late 
of the growing strength of the extremists and of the 
readiness of the Prime Minister to bow to their dictates, 
for these danger points to be ignored. Nor can it be 


there was much in his Budget that was entirely praise- | 











——: 
overlooked that not only have the Communists 0 
made the nationalizing of banks a plank in their platf . 
but even at the recent General Labour Congress nie 
tions in that direction were adopted. To those - 
clearly apprehend the menace to the country which 
would be involved by any nationalizing of our Brew. 
is perhaps only natural that it should be distastefy] ev “ 
to dwell on the subject. I think, however, that in that 
respect reticence may be carried too far and may be mis 
understood. It may, for example, be interpreted nd 
meaning nothing more than resentment on the part of 
bankers themselves, whereas, of course, the feeling 005 
deeper and extends to the greater part of the Com, 
munity and certainly to all who have entrusted to th 
banks the custody of their liquid resources. Moreover 
I think that there is rather a tendency nowadays to treat 
a little too leniently and too lightly some of thes 
Socialistic nostrums which, after all, in the economic world 
might almost be compared with sedition in the realm 
of polities. 

I suggest, therefore, that it may not be unprofitable 
to consider very briefly (1) some of the causes and motives 
prompting the propaganda of Labour extremists {op 
nationalizing banks; (2) the unsuitability and undesiy. 
ability of the proposals; and (3) the actual dangers 
which would be threatened. . 

Under the first head it may be said that this idea of 
nationalizing banks may simply be on a par with that of 
nationalizing all industries. There is apparently q 
notion that the more the Government is made the State 
owner of such undertakings the greater its responsibility 
to provide work for each member of the community and 
the greater the likelihood also of a more equal distribution 
of rewards arising out of the profits of such industries, 
I do not think I shall be doing the Labour extremists 
any injustice if I assert that such questions as efficiency 
or volume and quality of output take but a secondary 
place. And that, of course, is at the root of the mischief, 
because the private capitalist or industrialist knows that 
hard work and elliciency are the essentials for the securing 
of any profit at all. While, however, the desire on the 
part of Labour extremists to nationalize banks may be 
regarded as part of the general programme of nationaliza- 
tion of all forms of industry, there are probably quite 
special causes which whet the appetite in the direction 
of the banks, and it must not be forgotten that in the 
latest programme of these extremists the nationalization 
of the Bank of England itself is included. 

Collectively the banks hold the entire liquid resources 
of the nation in the shape of deposits, while large masses 
of securities are also pledged with them in return for 
temporary financial accommodation. If these liquid 
rest urees were entirely at the disposal of the State, what 
might not be accomplished in the shape of still further 
concessions to Labour which it might be very dillicult to 
extract directly from the pockcts of the tax-payer! 

It is also probable that partly by reason of the expe- 
rience of the War years, and partly because of a good 
deal of preaching of unsound doctrines during a more 
recent period, some very fallacious ideas have been 
formed as to the use of credit in aiding the prosperity of 
a country. During the Great War, when fighting for our 
very lives, it became necessary for a time to expand credit 
and even to inflate. We know that one of the conse- 
quences was to bring about a false standard of wages 
and an artificial prosperity, the evil effects of which 
remain with us to-day. The masses of the wage-earners, 
however, have a keen recollection of the “* good times ” 
during the War, when abnormally high wages com- 
manded comparative luxury in living, and it would be 
difficult to prove to most of them the manner in which 
the inflation finally acted as a boomerang in driving up 
the cost of living. On the contrary, it is far easier to 
make these wage-earners believe that the present deprecia- 
tion and unemployment are the result of contraction In 
eredit, or deflation, although all who have studied the 
matter deeply and impartially know that it is in the 
false standards of the inflation period and the uneconomic 
demands of Labour that followed that we have the mai 
explanation of most of our troubles of to-day. Unques- 
tionably, however, the desire of the Labour extremists 
for State control for the banks is in part stimulated by 
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hopes of some great credit expansion which might | in a recent lecture on the fallacy of nationalizing banks 
resuit. expressed this point very well when he referred to th, 


There is a further argument, however, somctimes 
employed with regard to the naticnalization of banks 
which, I “hink, requires to be very frankly faced, because 
it is subtle and has just enough truth abcut it to make it 
dangerous wher expounded to those who have no real 
grasp of the princrples of banking and finance. The 
argument is to the effect that behind all banking credit 
is to be found the credit of the State, or it might be said, 
of the whele nation, and such being the case, might not 
—so it is argued—this great credit instrument be fairly 
used in a banking capacity ? 

I am far from underestimating the supreme importance 
and value which attaches to State credit, but the admis- 
sion of it brings us immediately face to face with this 
important truth, namely, that our State credit has 
resulted from an order of things under which our banking 
institutions have grown up and have ministered to the 
wealth and prestige of the country. It is true that if our 
Government wished to borrow to-morrow it could raise 
many millions upon terms which would reflect faith in 
the ability and readiness of the nation to meet the whole 
service of the loan. The point is, however, that this 
faith wouid be based not upon the order of things desired 
by the Labour extremists, but upon that order which has 
existed for centuries, and during which our banks have 
been foremost in cont.ibuting to national wealih and 
national stability. For proof of this assertion it is only 
necessary to imagine for one moment that during this 
coming week the Labour extremists should obtain a 
great victory at the pells. Under such circumstances, I 
do not hesitate to asscrt that the terms on which the 
British Government would be able to borrow would 
instantly show deterioration in its eredit which had 
taken place even on the bare chance of nationalized 
banking proposals being put forward. 

Having touched lightly upon some of the principal 
motives inspiring the desire of Labour extremists for 
nationalizing banks, a word may be said about the 
unsuitability and undesirability of such a development 
even before referring more directly to its actual dangers. 
In spite of the fact that a Minister for Air—and there- 
fore, of course, a competent authority on banking— 
has publiciy expressed the opinion that banking is an 
“easy profession,” such is far from being the case. It is 
a profession calling for the utmost skill and judgment, 
and it is a profession where mistakes are generally very 
costly. Unlike, for example, the Post Office Savings 
Bank, which has only to place deposits in Govern- 
ment securities, the banks have the double function of 
maintaining liquidity and at the same time of financing 
the trade of the country. Under the present system 
the safety of the depositor, on the one hand, is secured 
by competition on the part of individual banks to show 
great strength as well as a large turnover, while, on 
the other hand, competition in lending activities also 
constitutes a guarantee to the trader egainst anything 
in the way of monopolist charges or of undue restriction 
in lending. It has sometimes been urged that even 
the amalgamation of our smaller banks into the present 
larger institutions has made the machine a little more 
cumbersome and a little less flexible to the requirements 
of the various industries. I am not prepared for the 
moment either to confirm or repel this charge, but 
unquestionably under any system of State control, 
when there would be but one great banking institution, 
the machine would be cumbersome in the extreme, and 
the very life and soul of banking would be lacking ; 
while, paradoxical as it may sound, the faith of the 
depositor himself would be impaired rather than 
strengthened. How, it may be asked, should this be so 
if it is true that State credit is in a sense behind and 
even greater than banking eredit ? The explanation is 
twofold. In the first place, under the present system 
the foith of the depositor is based alike upon the expert 
knowiedge as well as the integrity of the banker, plus 
an appreciation of the fact that he makes mistakes and 
runs the bank into losses at his own peril and at the 
peril of his institution. This safeguard for sound 
banking would be largely lacking in the case of the 
State stitution. 


A banker, Mr. E. Gresham Gray, 





















argument that the depositor may consider his money 
even safer in a Government bank because “ the State 
cannot fail.” This apparent advantage, however Mr 
Gray very properly pointed out, would in reality pe : 
danger. He said :— i 

“The knowledge that the Exchequer was behind them would 
tend to encourage advances which a prudent banker would dee 
The certain result would be a number of bad debts and the busines, 
would cease to be profitable. The product of centuries of eXperience 
and knowledge would gradually disappear, and we should ultimately 
become quite incapable of financing the enormous import and 
export trade of the country.” 

In the second place, the confidence of the depositor jg 
based on faith in receiving not merely pound for pound 
of his deposit, but of the total representing the same 
value in purchasing power as when it was originally 
deposited. If the State were the banker of the country. 
there would be a great risk that any losses would }. 
recouped through borrowing, in other words, through 
inflationary processes, so that, granted that the depositor 
received in paper money the nominal value of his deposit, 
its purchasing power under such conditions would almost 
certainly have depreciated. 

I might continue indefinitely to enumerate reasons 
exemplifying the undesirability of nationalizing banks, 
but it will be suflicient perhaps if I point out a few of th 
real dangers which I think might be apprehended. Hither. 
to it has been a cardinal principle in this country that no 
Government should have control either of the monies 
of the people or of the printing press for manufacturing 
currency, and it would be difiicult to measure thie extent 
to which those two great provisions have ministered to 
our national credit at home and abroad. Let it also be 
recalled how often in times of national stress, such as, 
for example, the Great War, our banks while rallying 
loyally to the call of the Exchequer have, at the same 
time, performed even greater service by endeavouring 
to keep the Government of the day on sound lines when 
the temptation was to meet the exceptional strain by the 
easy method of expanding credit and currency. Where 
would these restraints be if by a scheme of nationalization 
we placed at the disposal of Governments, good and bad 
alike, the sole control of these great instruments of cur- 
rency and credit ? Of course the idea is, or should be, 
unthinkable, and we know quite well what would be the 
effect upon our credit abroad if we seriously supposed for 
one moment that there was to be a nationalization of the 
banks or of the Bank of England. Deposits now placed 
with confidence here would fly from the country, and the 
greatest protection against either incompetent or corrupt 
Governmenis would have been removed. 

Unquestionably, however, the greatest danger of 
ell would be found in the incitement which the 
nationalizing of banks would offer to extravagance. 


line, 


At present there are stili limits to the patience 
of the over-burdened taxpayer, and, although by 


reason of the heaping of taxation upon the few the 
check upon expenditure is growing weaker, there 
is still a check. If, however, the Government had 
control of the banking resources of the country, and, as 
a natural corollary, of the note-issuing powers, we 
should not find that an extravagant Government or 4 
Government intent upon bribing the proletariat would 
be checked by such trivielities as an unsound Budget. 
The temptation to follow the easy course of inflation 
would ever be present, and we should have that most 
insidious form of all taxation in the shape of inflation of 
eredit and currency, followed by a rise in the cost of living. 
Already National Expenditure has reached a_ pomt 
unjustified by present economic conditions. Demands 
for an uncconomic wage, irrespective of the ability of 
industry to bear the strain, and insistent clamour for 
distribution of existing wealth rather than for con- 
ditions premoting an increase in the total wealth, have 
sapped our capital resources, and have impaired con- 
jidence to an extent reacting upon commercial prosperity. 
Like a strong barrier, however, to any Communist scas 
of violence we have the bulwark of a strong banking 
system which, so long as it is maintained, is able to say to 
these destructive forces, “‘ Thus far and no farther. 
Those who would raise a finger towards the weakening 
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A REMINDER. 


‘As you approach the day of your Retirement the time draws near when you will be 
faced with a reduced income and, in. consequence, far-reaching changes in your domestic | 
arrangements. | 

At that time the maturing of an Endowment Assurance Peticy would be most 
opportune and welcome. | 

Remember that delay in insurance increases the cost and you will incur grave risk of | 
becoming uninsurable. | 

If you are unable to afford the requisite premium for the cover desired at the present 
time, take advantage of the PRUDENTIAL CONVERTIBLE TERM POLICY, 
which enables you to obtain the required cover by payment of a small annual premium for | 
five years. | 

At your option within that period you may convert the policy into an Endowment | 
Assurance without further evidence of health. 


In addition, all the premiums which you have paid before exercising the Option will | 
be returned to you by way of a reduction in the premium on the Endowment Assurance. 


Make your Enquiries without delay. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED £150,000,000. 


Representatives everywhere. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 142, Holborn Bars, London, E.C. 1. | 
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with the Government Housing Scheme ? | | 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Are you interested in this subject either 


We have made a special study of the 
| OVER 1,100 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


subject, and we shall be happy to place Agents in all parts of the world. | 
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charge. | ————— — 
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of those barriers may well be held up to public odium as 
having designs upon the solvency and, indeed, upon the 
very life of the nation. 


LIFE ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
By D. S. Savory, M.A., F.I.A. 


A coop deal has been written recently about the 
difficulties in the path of the small investor. There 
is, first of all, the vexed question of the choice of 
security, which is accentuated by the difficulty of getting 
into touch with an agent who will not only be prepared 
to carry through small transactions, but is able and 
willing to give reliable and impartial advice. Even 
when these problems have been satisfactorily solved 
there remains the fact that, owing to the minimum 
scale of commission—which presses unduly on small 
transactions—and high stamp duties, the cost of making 
many small investments eats up any possible profit. 
Thus even the man who saves £200 to £300 a year is 
unable to spread his investments so as to reduce the 
risk of loss, and has neither the knowledge nor the means 
that would enable him to change them as circumstances 
might require. 

A fairly general recognition of these difficulties has 
resulted in the formation of the various Trust Companies. 
The older Trust Companies have been on the whole 
remarkably successful, and their success and the fact 
that their stocks are new so tightly held that they are 
scarcely ever obtainable have led to the formation of 
other Trust Companies whose appeals for capital during 
the last few months have met with a ready response. 
An investor in a well managed Trust Company knows 
that his money will be carefully invested, that his risks 
will be well spread, and that, owing to the expert advice 
obtainable by the managers of the Trust, any necessary 
changes will be made promptly and full advantage 
taken of fluctuations in the stock markets. 

Investment through the purchase of the capital of 
Trust Companies thus undoubtedly obviates some of 
the difficulties of the small investor, but he still has to 
find an agent to buy the stock for him, he still has to 
pay commission and stamp duties, he cannot be certain 
that the stock will always be available, and still less 
ean he be certain that he will live Jong enough to enable 
him to save sufficient to provide an income for his wife 
and family. 

On the other hand, investment through the medium 
of life assurance solves, once and for all, all these diffi- 
culties. 

Whereas the Stock Exchange observes an attitude of 
dignitied tndiiference and does nothing to bring the 
public into touch with its members, the Assurance 
Companies pursue an entirely different policy and spare 
no efforts to secure new polieyholders. Moreover, the 
standard of Life Assurance Companies in this country 
is now so high that, in spite of fairly wide divergencies 
in the terms obtainable, it may safely be said that a 
policy effected with any one of them will prove to be a 
satisfactory investment. It is not perhaps generally 
realized that Life Assurance Companies are the biggest 
and shrewdest investors in the country, their funds 
are immensely larger than the funds of the Trust Com- 
panies, and they thus have even greater facilities for 
investing on favourable terms and are better able to 
obtain, and act on, the best possible advice. 

Other advantages are that the investment is made 
without any trouble or expense ; there are no commissions 
to pay and no stamp duties; the same terms are given 
to the man who invests £5 per annum as to the man who 
invests £500 per annum; when once the initial invest- 
ment has been made—i.e., the first premium paid— 
further annual investments follow as a matter of course; 
the Assurance Company will never refuse to receive them 
nor make any alteration in the rate charged. 

But while a life assurance policy thus brings within 
the reach of the small investor ali the advantages enjoyed 
by the big capitalists, it has advantages that do not 
attach to any other form of investment, Of these the 
most important is the valuable protection secured for 
the policyholder’s dependents. This consideration should 





— 
of itself suffice to compel every married man to includ 
a fairly substantial assurance policy amongst his invest. 
ments. There is nothing more striking than the appa- 
rently callous indifference with which many married 
men are content to think of, or rather to refrain from 
thinking of, the position of their wives and families in 
the event of their death. A man who will strain every 
nerve to support his wife during his life often appears 
to think that his obligation ends there, and does not 
realize that it is his duty to support his wife as long 
as she lives—which may be a very different matter 
This can in most cases be done only by means of life 
assurance, for it is the only scheme of investment which 
will not collapse at the death of the investor. 

A man aged thirty-five who can set aside £100 a year 
can secure a whole life with-profit policy for £3,485, oy 
a whole life without-profit policy for £4,480. These 
sums would be paid in full should he die after the payment 
of even one premium, whereas, even if we assume that 
he is able to invest his money regularly to yield him a 
net return of 4 per cent. compound interest, more than 
twenty-two years would elapse before his accumulations 
equalled the bare sum assured under the with-profit 
policy and more than twenty-five years before they 
equalled the sum assured under the without-profit 
policy. 

Figures recently published by the Board of Trade, 
however, emphasize the fact—-well known to the assur- 
ance world—that whole life policies, such as we have 
dealt with above, are far less popular now than they 
used to be, and show that their place has been taken 
by endowment assurances. These figures showed that 
whereas the total of whole life policies in force, as given 
in valuation returns presented during 1919-1923, was 
£15,006,060 less than was shown by a similar summary 
prepared ten years previously, there had been an increase 
of no less than £219,887,000 in the total of endowment 
assurances in force. 

The reason for this is not really far to seek. In pre- 
War days, when taxation was lighter and the cost of 
living less, the balance of income sufficed to provide 
the premium for a whole life policy and yet to leave a 
reasonable sum for other investments, so that provision 
for old age and for dependents could be treated as two 
separate questions. Nowadays, with a 4s. 6d. income tax, 
and super-tax on the top of that, even the man who 
earns a large income would, if whole life policies were 
the only ones available, have to choose between providing 
for his dependents and providing for his own old age. 
An endowment assurance policy, however, enables both 
objectives to be attained at the minimum of cost. An 
endowment assurance policy, indeed, provides the best 

yay of investing sums which, though smail in themselves, 
will, with the passage of time and the accumulating 
effect of compound interest, provide a substantial amount 
at the end of the period chosen. Moreover, owing to 
the special income tax rebate allowed by the State in 
respect of amounts paid in life assurance premiums 
the valuable assurance protection provided by this form 
of investment (and by no other) is obtained practically 
without cost to the policyholder. 

A simple example will make this clear. If we take— 
as we did for the whole life premiums quoted above— 
the average premium of five first-class offices, we find 
that the annual premium for a 25-year-with-profit 
endowment assurance policy for £1,000, effected at age 
thirty, would be £40 4s. 2d. In respect of this premium 
income tax rebate at 2s. 3d. in the £, or £4 10s. 5d. in all, 
could be claimed, reducing the net annual cost to 
£35 13s. 9d. The average bonuses declared by the 
offices whose rates form the basis from which our premium 
was derived were in excess of 35s. per cent. per annum 
compound, but we will assume that this is the rate that 
will be paid throughout the currency of the policy. On 
this assumption the sum that will be paid at the maturity 
of the policy will be £1,521, and this represents a return 
of all net premiums paid, together with compound 
interest throughout the whole period, at the rate ol 
£3 18s. per cent. per annum. 

A rate of £3 18s. per cent. may not appear very high 
in comparison with the yield of nearly 5 per cent. obtain- 
able on War Loan and of over 44 per cent. on Conversion, 
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Is YOUR INCOME 
ASSURED DURING 
ILLNESS? 


T is of the utmost importance to everyone whose income 

is dependent on Personal Effort to insure against in- 
capacity which may arise at any time through Illness or 
Accident, and may prove either temporary or permanent. 
The only way to safeguard yourseif is by effecting one of 
the series of 


INCOME POLICIES 


issued by the Insurance Company which specialises in such 
contracts. Income Protection may he combined if desired 
with Life or Endowment Assurance, and the great value of 
this Company’s scheme is that ALL forms of Sickness and 


Accident are covered, and the Policies are 


Permanent & Non-Cancellable. 


Write for particulars mentioning “ Spectator,” and state age 


next Birthday, to the 


PROFITS AND INCOME INSURANCE CO., LTD., 


37-41, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
] (ESTABLISHED IN 1901.) 
Telephone: ROYAL 5101-4 (4 lines). 
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but it must be borne in mind that this is a net yield and 
is not subject to income tax. With income tax at 4s. 6d. 
in the £, money would have to be invested at £5 Os, 8d. 
per cent. to yicld £3 18s. per cent. net while anyone 
paying super-tax at, say, 3s. 6d.-in the £, would have to 
obtain a gross yicld of £6 10s. per cent. to get £3 18s. 
per cent. net. 

It is doubtless true that a fortunate investor will, 
on certain selected investments, obtain a higher yield 
than 5 per cent., or even than 6} per cent., but there are 
very few investors who can hope to invest the whole of 
their savings over a long period of years to give them 
a higher return than 5 per cent. gross compound. This 
fact is not perhaps as generally realized as it should be, 
simply because people have a way of talking about 
their satisfaetory investments and of the profits made 
by successful speculations, while saying nothing about 
their accumulations of worthless certificates, or of their 
losses on unsuccessful speculations. Every solicitor 
or stockbroker, however, who has had many deceased 
estates through his hands, will bear witness to the 
frequent inclusion, even in the estates of apparently 
shrewd business men, of a more or less substantial 
proportion of bad investments, the losses on which make 
a very large hole in any profits that may have accrued. 

We have emphasized this point because we have so 
frequently heard the objection raised to any suggestion 
of insurance: “ Oh, I can invest the money to better 
advantage myself.” Very often it is, alas! only after 
some years and fairly heavy losses that the average 
young man finds that he is not the heaven-inspired 
financier he deemed himself to be, and then he is only 
too apt to avoid again the question of insurance on the 
ground that he is now too old and can no longer afford 
to pay the premium on any policy worth having. He 
fails to appreciate that a good policy is well worth some 
sacrifice—no one has ever heard a widow complain that 
her husband spent too much on life assurance ! 

The habit of investing in assurance should be acquired 
as early as possible, and for this reason one of the best 
presents that any father can give to his child is one of 
the deferred assurance policies which of recent years 
have become so increasingly popular. Under this table 
a with-profits endowment assurance for £1,000, giving 
genuine assurance from age twenty-one and maturing 
at age fifty or sixty, can be obtained for a child aged one 
next birthday at an annual premium of about £12 10s. 
or £10. The policy remains under the complete control 
of the father until the child attains age twenty-one, 
when it enters into possession. At that age he will 
realize the magnitude of the benefit as compared with the 
smallness of the cost, and will the more readily pay the 
small annual sum required. Thus the foundations of 
a thrifty nature will be soundly, if almost imperceptibly 
laid, and further assurances will be readily effected as 
circumstances improve. 

And here something may be said on the need for 
progressive increases in the amount of assurance carried 
to keep pace with the increasing income a man earns 
and his corresponding increasing value to his family. 

One often comes across people who, having effected 
a small policy in ear'y life, or at the-time of their marriage, 
think that they have done all that can be expected of 
them, and who, as their income increases, are inclined to 
consider insurance as less necessary when it is really 
more imperative than ever. 

To take an example : if a young married man, earning, 
say, £300 a year dies, and leaves his wife the proceeds of 
a policy for £1,000, she, being still young and accustomed 
to rigid economy, will find the amount of great 
assistance in enabling her to maintain approximately 
the same standard of comfort she enjoyed when 
her husband was alive. If the husband does not die 
early, however, and his salary rises to £500, £700 or £1,000 
a year, the standard of living rises, the wife comes to 
rely more on servants and on her little comforts. 
Then the husband dies. The widow can no longer supple- 


ment her income by earnings; there has been no time to 
accumulate any substantial savings, and the original 
assurance for £1,000, which has never been increased, 
now proves pitifully inadequate to the widow’s needs. 
If only further insurances had been effected with each 


| to fifty-two weeks in all. 





— 


increase of income, how different the position would 
have been. 


HEALTH INSURANCE AND THE 
PROFESSIONAL MAN. 


Tne manual labourer is provided for under the National 
Health Insurance Act to a certain extent in th 
event of his wage-earning capacity ceasing on account 
of sickness and under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts in respect of accidents arising out of his employment. 
and these benefits are commonly supplemented by 
additional protection from a Benefit Society. What. 
however, is the position as regards the young professional 
man who may be earning a satisfactory income but 
has little or no capital at his back? His main asset 
is Health with which to carry on_ his profession 
The question, therefore, as to what protection he can 
secure by insurance in the event of loss of health is one 
of considerable importance. 

It will be found on inquiry that the majority of the 
leading Insurance Offices are prepared to issue ‘a policy 
providing compensation in the event of disablement 
from accident and sickness, but it would be well to 
inquire carefully into the exact terms of the contract 
before completing an insurance of this kind. The 
insurance, to be entirely satisfactory, should be of a 
permanent nature, and extend to cover a complete 
breakdown in health of long duration. The usual 
form of Sickness and Accident Policy is an annual 
contract, only providing compensation for periods up 
This does not, however, 
really meet the circumstances under consideration, as 
it is incapacity of a very long or permanent duration 
which is the real source of anxiety. 

Another weakness in the ordinary form of Sickness 
Policy is that the contract is on an annual basis, so that 
the Insurance Company is entitled to terminate the 
contract at the end of each year of insurance. If, 
therefore, the policy-holder contracts a chronic complaint, 
the Company are quite within their rights to terminate 
the policy just at a time when it is really essential. 

There are, however, a small number of Oflices who 
issue Permanent and Continuous Benefit Policies, which, 
subject only to payment of the annual premium by the 
assured, cannot be terminated until an agreed age, 
usually sixty or sixty-five. Moreover, under these 
policies there is no limit as to the number of weeks’ 
compensation payable. 

As a matter of interest when considering the matte: 
it might be mentioned that the first Life Policies issued 
in this country were on the basis of annual contracts 
only, that is to say the Insurance Company only under- 
took to pay the sum assured if the policy-holder died 
within twelve months. At the end of this time, if he 
wanted to take out another policy, he had to submit 
fresh evidence of health, and it can readily be under- 
stood that this was not a satisfactory form of protection; 
accordingly it was not long before the Permanent Lile 
Contract was introduced. The evolution, therefore, 
of the Sickness Policy from an annual to a permanent 
contract is only following that of its ancestor, the Lile 
Assurance Policy. 

The cost of a Permanent Sickness Policy is necessarily 
somewhat higher than that of an Annual Sickness Policy, 
and this can be easily understood as the Company 
bound to continue the policy irrespective of the numbet 
and duration of the claims which may arise. 

A very important testimony to the advantages of 
Permanent Sickness Insurance is its increasing popularity 
amongst members of the medical profession, who should 
be amongst the best judges as to the need of insurance 
protection in the event of failure of health. To those 
who are actively engaged in the business, and who have 
had an opportunity of seeing how useful such an insurance 
can be in a time of stress, it is fully believed that 1 
is only a matter of education and publicity before this 
form of insurance will be considered quite as essential 
as life assurance, if not more so. 

The Companies who are transacting the business 
have set up a number of different forms of imsurance 
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with a view to meeting the individual Tec uirements 
of the insurer. The most popular scheme is that of the 
Continuous Benefit Policy which provides compeasation 
from date of first disablement during the whole period 
of the illness up to the selected age. For example, a 
man aged thirty can by payment of £8 4s. per annum 
secure compensation at the rate of £156 per annum for 
the complete duration of disablement up to age sixty. 
As an alternative, should he feel that it will be sufficient 
for his protection if compensation is provided only in the 
case of a fairly long illness, he can take out a Deferred 
Benefit Policy, under which the compensation will only 
commence after he has been disabled fo: thirteen weeks. 
In this case the annual premium for a man aged thirty 
next birthday to provide for payment at the rate of 
£156 per annum would only amount to £3 9s. a year, 
and if the compensation was not to commence until 
the end of twenty-six weeks, the annual premium would 
be still further reduced to £2 18s. 3d. per annum. 

Another form of policy which is very attractive is 
the Capital Sum Policy, under which, if the assured is 
totally disabled for a period of fifty-two weeks, a capital 
sum is payable. 

But perhaps the ideal form of policy is that combining 
Life or Endowment Assurance and Permanent Sickness 
and Accident Assurance in one comprehensive policy. 
The “ All-In” Policy is now very popular in connexion 
with the insurance of household risks, and the Combined 
Life, Sickness and Accident Policy is only another 
development of the same idea. A man holding such a 
policy can face with an easy mind the welfare of these 
dependent on his earnings in the event of ill-health, or 
premature decease. A number of Life Offices are now 
prepared in consideration of a small addition to the 
ordinary premium payable for life assurance, to remit 
payment of the premium during total incapacity from 
illness exceeding eight weeks in duration. This is, of 
course, one step in the direction of Permanent Sickness 
Insurance, and relieves the assured of the anxiety as 
to payment of premiums during such incapacity. There 
are, however, sundry other items of outgo to be met 
such as rent, rates, taxes, and the ordinary personal 
and household expenditure, and it is equally important 
that some provision should be made to cover these in 
the event of failure of health. 
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So far as claims are concerned these arise in the ease | 
of all sorts end kinds of illness and accident, but influenza | 


i; probably responsible for the largest number of claims, 
and although the majority are of short duration, in a 
certain number of cases complications come with resulting 


disablement for long periods. Neurasthenia is ancther | 


form of malady in respect of which claims are often 
very extended. Rheumatism, gout, tubercular disease 
ad diabetes, amongst other diseases, are unfortunately 
quite too frequently the cause of claim. 

The procedure to obtain a Permanent Sickness Policy 
is comparatively simple, although it can be understood 
that satisfactory medical evidence is required as to the 
state of health of the proposer before a policy is issued. 

The rates at present charged have been fixed on 
a:tuarial calculations after a careful study of the various 
statistics which exist, but it is the hope of those who 
are engaged in the business that with the advance of 
medical science health statistics will continue to improve 
and justify a reduction in the rates charged, and thus 
help still further to popularize this particular form of 
Insurance, 


The history of life assurance shows that from tiie 


to time as mortality experience has improved, there 


has been a gradual reduction in rates, and it does not 
seem unreasonable, therefore, to anticipate a similar 
result in connexion with health assurance in the future. 
This article has been written from the point of view 
of the professional man, but the facts quoted may be 
of interest to employers who may wish to make provision 
for clerical and technical staffs who may not come within 
the scope of the National Health Act, and for whom 
the employer may feel some moral obligation in the 
event of permanent incapacity from ill-health. 
; In conclusion it is hoped by those who are specializing 
in this business that sooner or later an enlightened 
Government may see their way to grant to Permanent 
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Sickness Policy-holders the same privilege as regards 
rebate of income tax as at present allowed to Life 
Policy-holders. Assuming that the privilege was granted 
to Life Policy-holders partially as an encouragement 
to thrift, it does appear that a good case could be estab- 


lished for a similar concession in favour of Permanent |) 


Sickness Policy-holders. Gro. M. Wyatt. 


ASSURANCE AND THE HOUSING 


PROBLEM. 


To what extent life assurance can be utilized as a factor 
in assisting towards the solution of the housing problem 
is a matter which we feel may be of interest to a number 
of our readers. The Caterham Urban District Council 
is, we believe, one of the first of the Local Government 
bodies to adopt a scheme combining house purchase 
and life assurance. 

In the first instance, it was decided to experiment in 
a small way, and the number of houses to be built under 
the scheme was limited to twelve, but immediately 
particulars were issued the demand exceeded the supply, 
and additional houses are now being erected. 

The main features of the scheme are that the purchase 
is carried out by payment of £40 down in cash and 
the balance in weekly instalments spread over twenty 
years sufficient to provide for payment of interest on 
the balance of the purchase price and the premiums on 
a twenty-year endowment assurance policy on the 
life of the purchaser. At the end of the twenty years 
the endowment policy matures and is sufficient to pay 
off the balance of the purchase money, whilst if the 


LIFE 


purchaser dies in the meantime the house is immediately | 


freed of all further debt. 

The houses are well built and contain good sized living 
room, kitchen, scullery, three bedrooms, bathroom and 
the usual oflices. The price freehold is £480, which is 
the actual cost of land and building. 

The purchaser pays down £40 in cash, and the balance 
of £440 is lent by the council on mortgage of the house 
with a twenty-year endowment assurance 
of the purchaser as collateral security. 


a year, provided the weekly instalments are regularly 
paid, which is, of course, an inducement to punctual 
payment. 

In the case of a man aged thirty, the net weckly cost 
works out at 12s. 7d., made up as follows :— 





Interest on £440... ai i a -- £2018 O 
Premium on 20-year Endowment Policy 17 16 5 
Total annual cost .. oa ee ee ee £388 14 5& 
Deduct Government Subsidy ee ee o €§O6O86 
Net annual cost .. ee ee ee oe. £32 14 5 

sain ee 
Weekly cost oe oe ee ee ee 12 7 


Seeing that in this particular area there are a number 
of working-class people who are paying anything up to 
15s. a week for accommedation consisting of two rooms 
only, it can be seen that the scheme is proving a 
decidedly popular one. 

Under the latest Housing Act a larger annual subsidy 
can be claimed for a period of forty years, but it would 
appear that these larger subsidies are only applicable 
in the case of houses built to be let on special conditions, 
and it does seem to the writer of this article to be 
somewhat of a defect that every man should not be 
encouraged to become eventually a houseowner. 

If the larger subsidies could be utilized in a scheme 
of this nature the weekly payment could be very much 


reduced, and there should be only a very small pro- || 


portion of the wage-earning community who would not | 
be tn a position eventually to become owners of the | 
houses in which they reside. 

ScruTATOR. 


on the life | 
The purchaser | 
is given the benelit of the Government subsidy of £6 | 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POETRY. 
[CopyRIGHT IN THE UnireD States oF AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.] 

Selections from Matthew Arnold’s Poetry. Compiled by 

R. E. C. Houghton. (Methuen and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Ir may seem at first sight strange to call a little volume of 
selections from Matthew Arnold’s poetry a Book of the 
Moment. Yet in a very exact sense it is. The volume is a 
sion, and to me a very welcome sign, that the world is once 
more beginning to take Matthew Arnold’s poetry seriously. 
Hitherto his has been the blindest of all the blind spots for 
this generation in the region of poetry. For twenty years I 
have been expecting a revival, but instead of that I have 
seen his poetic stock falling lower and lower, till at last it had 
pecome a bélise, almost an indiscretion, to quote Matthew 
Arnold in speech or on the printed page. But now bottom 
has been reached, and there are evident signs that the poet 
is coming into his own and, remember, to his own not merely 
in prose, for he always kept his place there, but in verse. And 
this is no mere swing of the pendulum, no artificial revival by 
pedants or discoverers. The revival of Matthew Arnold as a 
poet is due to the new epoch. He is beginning to appeal, and 
appeal intensely, to a generation to whom his own poignant 
phrase may be applied—a gencration 
“Whose youth in the fit of anguish hath died.”’ 

Matthew Arnold’s genius matured in what we are soon 
going to discover, if we have not already discovered it, was 





the annus mirabilis of the nineteenth century, the year | 


1847-48, the year of the first attempt at social revolution, 
the year in which the Hungry Forties with all their dis- 
tractions, moral, intellectual, and economic, culminated, 
the year of revolution, the year of the Barricades, the year 
of thunder and eclipse. 

Matthew Arnold was born in that period of reaction and 
relaxation which followed the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic Wars. From that epoch he learned much. No 
sooner, however, had he thought out his message of 
sweetness and light, reflection and humanity, the message 
of a Stoicism vitalized and purified by Christianity, than 
there came the revolutionary outburst, and with it a new age. 
Sut Matthew Arnold, though the change had come not the 
way he hoped for but through a violence and a disorder which 





he not merely deprecated but dreaded, maintained his calm | 


and his belief in the essential goodness and nobility of 
the evolutionary processes of the world, in “the stream 
of tendency making for righteousness.” He was a new 
Marcus Aurelius, and the fact that he had to live and work, 
not in a palace, but in a public oflice, made no difference to 
him and would have been recognized, we may be sure, by the 
Imperial Philosopher as being a thing immaterial. If ever 
man understood the freemasonry of the spirit and believed 
firmly that nothing else mattered but co-operation in the 
good and the beautiful, in truth and in reality, and in the 
recognition of and reconciliation with Nature, it was Matthew 
Arnold. 

I have quoted very recently in these columns the lines in 
Obermann Once More, in which the poet paints a world as 
full of distraction and distress of mind as our own. At the 
end he makes Obermann speak to his disciple, in words which 


Though more than half thy years be past, 
And spent thy youthful prime ; 

Though, round thy firmer manhood cast, 
Hang weeds of our sad time, 

Whereof thy youth felt all the spell, 

And traversed all the shade— 

Though late, though dimm’d, though weak, yet tell 
Hope to a world new-made ! 

Help it to reach our deep desire, 

The dream which fill’d our brain, 

Fix’d in our soul a thirst like fire 
Immedicable pain ! 


What still of strength is left, employ, 
That end to help men gain ; 

One mighty wave of thought and joy 
Lifting mankind amain !/”’ 


Here is the same lesson which is to be found in the earlier 
Obermann poem. There, too, he told us that, in spite of all 
the phenomena of change and unrest, we must keep the equal 
mind. It was comparatively casy for the men who, like 
Goethe, had been reared in a tranquil world, to bear ‘“ the 
blast of Europe’s stormiest time.” 
* But we, brought forth and rear’d in hours 

Of change, alarm, surprise— 

What shelter to grow ripe is ours ? 

What leisure to grow wise ? 

Like children bathing on the shore, 

Buried a wave beneath, 

The second wave succeeds, before 

We have had time to breathe.” 


But it is difficult to epitomize Matthew Arnold’s attitude to 
his own age of revolution in practice and to our age in 
prophetic projection. His poems are full of lessons for us, 
but they must be studied in the whole rather than in quota- 
tions and summaries. Yet two more excerpts on this subject 
must be given. Take the sonnet entitled ‘ Youth’s 
Agitations.” 
** When I shall be divorced, some ten years hence, 

From this poor present self which I am now ; 

When youth has done its tedious vain expense 

Of passions that for ey ‘bb and flow ; 

Shall I not joy youth's heats are left behind, 

And breathe moro happy in an even clime ? 

Ab no! for then I shail begin to find 

A thousand virtues in this hated time, 

Then I shall wish its agitations back, 

And all its thwarting currents of desire ; 

Then I shall praise the heat which then I lack, 

And call this hurrying fever, generous fire, 

And sigh that one thing only has been lent 

To youth and age in common—discontent.” 









The last words have a deep meaning for our epoch. Who 
that is past sixty at this moment does not feel that throuch 
their sympathy in suffering the youth and the old man may 
join hands across the comfortable intervening gencrations 
that spread from thirty to sixty ? 

It must not be supposed from the quotations I have made 
that Matthew Arnold’s sympathies were with revolution. 
The poem, “ Progress,” in spite of a certain want of intelli- 
gibility and the uncouthness in many places of its phrases, 
must be carefully read by those who want to understand 
Matthew Arnold’s attitude in order to get from it the help and 


| guidance which he is able to give. He describes how 


we may now pass on as Matthew Arnold’s own admonition to | 


” 


those who at this moment “ pine in life’s disease. 
understood, the stanzas bring not mercly understanding, but 


Consolation : 

“ Despair not thou as I despaired 
Nor be cold gloom thy prison ! 
Forward the gracious hours have fared, 
And see! the sun is risen. 
He melts the icebergs of the past, 
A green, new earth appears, 
Millions, whose life in ico lay fast, 
Have thoughts, and smiles, and tears, 
The world’s great order dawns in sheen 
After long darkness rude, 
Divinelier imaged, clearer seen, 
With happier zeal pursued. 


Properly | 





“The Master stood upon the mount and taught. 
He saw a fire in His disciples’ eyes ; 
* The old law,’ they said, * is wholly come to naught ! 
Behold the new world rise !’ ” 
To that challenge He replied that they must keep the old law, 
not less but more faithfully than the Scribes and Pharisees 
whom they scorned :— 
** Too hasty heads for ordering worlds, alas ! 
Think not that I to annul the law have will'd; 
No jot, no tittle from the law shall pass, 
Till all hath been fulfill’d.” 


And now comes the application of the poem :— 
** So Christ said eighteen hundred years ago. 
And what then shall be said to those to-day 
Who cry aloud to lay the old world low 
To clear the new world’s way ? 
‘ Religious fervours ! ardour misapplied ! 
Hence, hence,’ they cry, ‘ ye do but keep man blind ! 
But keep him self-immersed, preoccupied, 
And lame the active mind.’ 
Ah! from the old world let some one answer give : 
‘Scorn ye this world, their tears, their inward course 2? 
I say unto you, see that your souls live 
A deeper life than theirs. 
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‘Say ye: The spirit of naan has found new roads, 

And we must leave the old faiths, and walk therein ? 

Leave then the Cross as ye have left carved gods, 
But guard tho fire within ! 

* Bright, else, and fast the stream of life may roll, 

And no man may the other's hurt behold ; 

Yet oach will have one anguish—his own soul 
Which perishes of cold.’ 

Here let that wice make end! then let a strain 

From a far lonelier distance, like the wind 

Be heard, floating through heaven, and fill again 
These men’s profoundest mind.” 


What the voice said contains the master-thought of Matthew 
Arnold’s inner life—the need of due service to Nature. ‘* The 
unseen Power,” whose eyes are always watching mankind, 
has, he tells us, looked on no religion with scorn—at any rate, 
upon no religion which has tuught weak-willed men to master 
their wills, and has cried to “ sunk, self-weary man: Thou 
must be born again.” 
** Children of men! not that your age excel 
In pride of life the ages of your sires, 


But that you think clear, feel deep, bear fruit well, 
Tho Friend of man desires.” , 





Here is Arnold’s message. Vfe are not to exuit in the pride of 
life, but are in true purity of heart to keep touch with Truth; 
that is what he means by thinking clearly. To think clearly 
and deeply, and to give your heart its right to bear good 
fruit. But that is what the Master demands—nay, commands. 
I have spent too much time, though that is perhaps natural 
in such a week as the present, on Matthew Arnold’s message 
on the social and political side of human existence. He had 
an even greater and more intense message for the conduct of 
man’s inner life. There is no more poignant and in a sense 
no more tragic poem in our whole literature than his poem, 
“The Youth of Man.” Yet up till now it has been strangely 
neglected, and, curivusly enough, is left out of the little 
anthology of Matthew Arnold spoken of above. ‘“ The 
Youth of Man,” which belongs to the °48 period, begins with 
an invocation to Nature ; and here I must point out that by 
Nature Matthew Arnold meant something more than what we 
now mean by Nature. He means the whole environment of 
man in the universe, and also what we now call the life urge, 
or life spirit. We depart, but Nature watched us with a 
“* mild and inscrutable calm.” And then he goes on like a 
Greek chorus to tell us that it is 
“Well for us that the Power 
Which in our morning prime 
Saw the mistakes of our youth, 
Sweet, and forgiving, and good, 
Sees the contrition of age ! ” 
Then comes the tragic note. He describes a pair of old 
people looking out over the noble champaign of the Thames 
Valley, from Richmond, It is thus that he envisages them :— 
‘** Behold, O Nature, this pair ! 
See them to-night where they stand, 
Not wi h the halo of youth 
Crowning their brows with its light, 
Not with the sunshine of hupe, 
Not with the rapture of spring, 
Which they had of old, when they stood 
Years ago at my side 
In this self-same garden, and said :— 
‘We are young, and the world is ours, 
For man is the king of the world. 
Fools that these mystics are 
Who prate of Nature! but she 
Has neither beauty, nor warmth, 
Nor life, nor emotion, nor power. 
But Man has a thourand gifts, 
And the generous dreamer invests 
The senseless world with them all. 
Nature is nothing! her charm 
Lives in our eyes which can paint, 
Lives in our hearts which can feel !’ ” 
Nature listened and was mute, and the days passed, and 
Time ‘* brush’d off the bloom from their souls.” It clouded 
and dimmed their vision and made their hearts languid. 
Youth was no longer there to quicken their pulses. Within 
the walls of an ever-narrowing world they drooped, “ grew 
blind, and grew old.” There follows an invocation to 
Nature to leave not a human soul to grow old “ in darkness 
and pain.” 
* Here they stand to-night— 
Here, where this grey balustrade 
Crowns the still valley : behind 
Is the castlod house with its woods 





_—_—_———— 
Which shelter’d their childhood, the sun 
On its ivied windows: a scent 
From the grey-wall’d gardens, a breath 
Of the fragrant stock and the pink 
Perfumes the evening air. 
Their children play on the lawns. 
They stand and listen : 
. . . . . . . . . . . . . i 
Hush ! for tears 
Begin to steal to their eyes. 
Hush ! for fruit 
Grows from such sorrow as theirs. 


And they remember 
With piercing untold anguish 
The proud boasting of their youth. 
And they feel how Nature was fair. 
And the mists of delusion, 
And the scales of habit, 
Fall away from their eyes. 
And they see, for a moment, 
Stretching out, like the desert 
In its weary, unprofitable length, 
Their faded, ignoble lives.” 
The poem, many people will think, should have ended here, 
Yet, and though the great note is not sustained, Matthew 
Arnold was perhaps right to make some attempt at consola- 
tion after lines fraught with a pathos so terrible. He bids 
the man whose “locks are yet brown on his head” and 
whose “ soul still looks through his eyes,” to 
“*Yearn to the greatness of Nature ! 
Rally the good in the depths of thyself!” 
What an impossible task I attempted when I started to 
set forth the spirit of Matthew Arnold in three columns of a 
newspaper! I have given, I fear, not only a very imperfect, 
but a distorted view of Matthew Arnold’s message. All 
I can do by way of amends is to urge, not men of my 
own age, for they do not need it so much and will not 
understand it so well, but the youth, the men and women of 
the present generation, to open their Matthew Arnolds and 
close their Tennysons and their Swinburnes. Those who 
are of good intent will not fail to find support for all I have 
said. 
As an envoi to my criticism I will quote the second 
sonnet, “To a Republican Friend, 1848” :— 
“Yet, when I muse on what life is, I seem 
Rather to patience prompted, than that proud 
Prespect of hope which France proclaims so loud, 
France, fam’d in all great arts, in none supreme. 
Seeing this Vale, this Earth, whereon we dream, 
Is on all sides o’ershadow’d by the high 
Uno’erleap’d Mountains of Necessity, 
Sparing us narrower margin than we deem. 
or will that day dawn at a human nod, 
When, bursting through the network superpos’d 
By selfish occupation—plot and plan, 
Lust, avarice, envy—liberated man, 
All difference with his fellow man compos’d, 
Shall be left standing face to face with God.” 
Could there be a better or more greatly needed admonition 
for our own day than these noble words ? 
J. St. Loe Srracuey, 


BOOKS. 


— g———_. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


'WELVE new volumes of the Everyman Library (Dent) have 
just been published, and they give stability and joy to a week 
which would otherwise be fairly dismal. The issue of the 
Collected Poems of Alexander Pope is especially pleasing: 
booksellers affirm that in the next ten or fifteen years the 
eighteenth century will attract more attention than any other ; 
we have got just beyond the calumnies of the Romantics, 
and we are prepared, they tell us, to see the virtues of that 
level and witty age. There can hardly be a change in values 
which will remove Pope from his supremacy in the eighteenth 
century ; and anyone who feels in himself prognostications 
of a fierce interest in eighteenth-century poetry will do well to 
encourage himself by studying Pope anew, without the 
distaste which was ev: r so slightly bred into the most indepen- 
dent of us. There are The Speeches of Charles James Fox, too, 
and Swift’s Journal to Stella; but then Fox was something 
of an early nineteenth-century statesman in type, and Swift 
belongs more to Dryden and Butler and Defoe, I’m sure, than 
to his intimate friends. A word from Swift would have bee? 
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like a blast from the devil in the sweet pages of the Tatler and 
the Spectator. Let us give the eighteenth century full credit 
though ; it contained Swift as well. There is also, an aeon from 
that century, a selection of Short Stories from Russian Authors. 

Messrs. Routledge add a vigorous and amusing book to their 
Broadway Translations, Simplicissimus the Vagabond, by 
Christoffel von Grimmelshausen. Simplicissimus came to 
rescue the seventeenth century in German literature from a 
dullness that brought tears to the eyes even of German scholars; 
there is no describing how deadly were the Gallicized or Italian- 
ate romances and picaresque novels of the time. But Grim- 
melshausen had a firm root in popular literature, and he wrote 
a German tale that is lit through with peasant customs and the 
mad revolutions of the Thirty Years War. ‘Ihe story is ofa 
peasant boy who is a perfect innocent and laughing-stock 
through his ignorance, but has a shrewd intelligence and 
acquires knowledge faster than his mockers expect. He goes 
from adventure to adventure, growing all the time more 
worldly wise, but in the end turns to the woods again and 
lives as a hermit. 

Mr. F. J. Powicke has done a good service in his Life of the 
Reverend Richard Barter (Cape) ; he has genuinely dealt more 
with Baxter’s life than with his writings, and he has been 
fortunate enough to be able to include a great deal of new 
material. We get an attractive—no, I should rather say an 
impressive—picture of the fire, honesty, single-heartedness, 
and saintliness of the Erastian evangelist. He was a bigot, 
no doubt ; he could attack Papists, Anabaptists, and Quakers 
with equal fury, and he was never at a loss for a judgment or 
much given to adaptation of his principles. But he was a 
heroic and unselfish man, and heaven send such bigots, we 
might all pray. Throughout his life he was seldom without 
pain from toothaches and headaches, “ the vitriolate cutting 
Acidity of my Stomach ” 
Blood which caused me no small Trouble by the excoriation 














and ‘“‘ the great sharpness in my | 


of my Finger ends.”’ Even his pain, however, he regarded as | 


tations; it kept me in a great contempt of the world; it 
taught me highly to esteem of Time.” 

Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell publishes a new volume of poems, 
The Thirteenth Caesar (Grant Richards). Mr. John Gaisworthy 
writes an appreciative preface to the first edition of two plays 
by Conrad, Laughing Anne and One Day More (John Castle). 
A very welcome ‘* new and cheaper edition” is The Life and 
Letters of Walier H. Page, by Burton J. Hendrick (Heinemann). 

Two books of memoirs are unusually interesting. The 
Years of My Pilgrimage, by Sir John Ross (Arnold), really does 
answer to the old puff *‘ a good story on every page.” Princess 
Paley has evidently come through Bolshevik Russia much 
embittered—her husband, the Grand Duke Paul Alexan- 
drovitch, was murdered by the Bolsheviks, and she herself 
had the most miserable experiences. One could hardly expect 
her to be measured and quiet over her tale. It is a pity, 
though, that she distorts so many people into villains. Who 
would recognize her description of Gorki—** one of the evil 
geniuses of Russia . . . I suppose he also was to have his 
share of the million which I consented to let them have for set- 
ting my husband free’? ? She could have written a more 
powerful indictment against the Bolsheviks with less rage ; 
but the book shows us anyhow the terrors of their early 


tyre , . . 
yranny. Tue Literary Epiror. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Man’s Judgment of Death. By Lewis E. Lawes. (Putnam. 
10s, net.) 


Taz Warden of Sing Sing begins his plea for the abolition 
of capital punishment with a neat illustration of the 
Tesponsibilities we take upon ourselves when we pronounce 
judgment. An Eskimo murderer was executed, in due 
accordance with tribal law, by two of his fellows. Now this 
was in the Arctic regions, six hundred miles from the nearest 
town, Dawson City; but it was not beyond the reach of 
the Canadian Mounted Police. The Dominion Government, 
in due accordance with its own laws, pronounced these two 
Eskimos guilty of murder, and the Police strung them up 
on the gallows. The New York Nation makes an acid 
comment :— 


‘Vengeance again becomes decorous and legal and there seems 


to be no higher power ready to swing the British executors of 
the Eskimo executors off into the Arctic darkness of eternity.” 

But it is unlikely that any serious man would forget the 
responsibility and the finality of a judgment of death ; and 
it is not to the sentiments that we should eppeal upen a 
question like this. It is sentimentality if we profess that 
there is somewhere, in the inalienable scheme of existence, 
a “ right to live” so sacred that it is sinful to put any man 
to death in any circumstances ; and much of the opposition 
to capital punishment comes from that morbid, individualistic 
tenderness of soul: it is a clamour, really, which means 
** Whatever I choose to do, my life must be in my own 
keeping.” Yet, in truth, it is no less an assumption of the 


| power of judgment to fine a man a pound than to sentence 


him to death; the quality of the act is the same, and it is 
only the preduminance among all fears of the fear of death 
which seems to differentiate. Surely, if we all believed 
whole-heartedly in the Christian eschatology or in the 
eschatology of any modern religion, then the penaity of 
death would take its place in the scale of penalties. Even 
if we believed in an absolute extinction, horrors would not 
accrue round the thought of death. But the half-beliefs 
make fears; that bold, acid writer in the Nation, who 
doubtless considers himself as rational as can be, changes 
** nothing ’’ into an “ Arctic darkness of eternity,’ bogyties 
the concept a little. That universal fear, which only a giant 
or a fool can subdue, makes murder the gravest crime and 
hanging the gravest punishment. There are crimes a good 
deal more loathsome than murder, and penalties a good deal 
more cruel than hanging, but none so occupy the mind. 
The question of capital punishment, if it is taken seriously, 
must be discussed only upon pragmatic grounds: we must 
decide whether death is the most effective and most economical 
punishment for murder. We have certain colourings in our 
judgment beforehand, but they can stand examination 
well enough. For example, it might seem, if we were quite 


an “unvaluable mercy ” ; “ For, it greatly weakened Temp- | heartless and open-minded, that a lifetime of well-regulated 


| torture would be a more eflicient penalty ; but we are not 


necessarily irrational in dismissing this alternative from our 
thought ; for it is probable that such practices would brutalize 
society and make other offences, perhaps even the offence 
we were trying to eradicate, more common. The most 
profitable way to employ our minds on the subject would be 
to take some other definite penalty—let us say, imprisonment 
for life—and oppose it to capital punishment, to examine 
statistics of societies in which one or other is employed, and 
to form our verdict upon those statistics and upon those 
‘invisible statistics,’ as it were, that result from our 


| observation of human nature. 





Such is the plan of Mr. Lawes, Warden of Sing Sing, and 
his book is a very valuable contribution to our evidence. 
It is by no means decisive ; he has found it difficult to collect 
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statistics, and incomplete statistics are terribly misleading 
things: it is not perfectly certain that he interprets his 
statistics rightly, and it is hard to find a method of inter- 
pretation which would satisfy everybody. But the book is 
valuable all the same. There are statistics for consideration. 
Mr. Lawes concludes that capital punishment is inefficient 
and costly. He finds that the States in America which have 
abolished capital punishment have a lower rate of murders 
than those which retain it. Unfortunately, Italy, which has 
the highest murder-rate among European countries, is the 
one country without a death penalty ; but Mr. Lawes finds 
extraneous reasons for this result. He observes, too, that 
the murder-rate falls after the abolition of capital punish- 
ment. But the facts that are most thoroughly proved by 
Mr. Lawes’ book are not really at issue. They are these. 
The chief preventive of crime is the sureness of detection and 
punishment, and in comparison the weight of the punishment 
is unimportant. It is the chance of escape which encourages 
the criminal: a keen police force and an incorruptible court 
are by far the most valuable measures against crime. But 
while there can be a hope of avoiding punishment, all sensa- 
tional publicity in murder cases excites new murders. It 
does not ordinarily, mm our modern world, occur to a man 
that murder is a possibility for him ;.and he may awaken to 
the possibility by reading of others who have shown the way. 
The danger of laxity and the danger of sensationalism are 
clearly proved. But before we can decide with full reason 
what is the best way to deal with murderers, the experience 
of the world must be much more thoroughly classified. 
Joun Eart. 


CRITICISM. 


Latitudes. By Edwin Muir. (Melrose. 9s.) 

Contemporary Criticism of Literature. By Orlo Williams. 
(Parsons. 7s. 6d.) 

Discoveries. By J. Middleton Murry. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


Tur present writer happened to open Mr. Edwin Muir’s book 
at the page on which he contends that Dante was prompted 
to the writing of the Purgatorio by the spirit of play— 
that the spirit of play was, in fact, the basis of all tragedy. 
The coincidence was a strange one, for intensive reading of The 
Brothers Karamazov had already prompted him to consider 
very seriously how much the spirit of play had to do with that 
work at least. Secing the present book also contained an essay 
on Dostoievsky, it was natural to turnto that next. But it was 
disappointing : it turned out to be no more than one of those 
innumerable journalistic reviews which are always being 
served up afterwards to the public in book form under the 
somewhat grandiloquent title of Critical Essays: it did not 
follow up Mr. Muir’s hypothesis at all. 

Book-tasting of this sort is a regrettable habit on the part 
of a reviewer, but only if he does not confirm the impressions it 
gives him by subsequent reading of the whole. In this case, 
however, it did prove a very fair sample of the book, which is 
a hodge-podge. Mr. Muir, being not sufliciently shameless to 
serve us up a mere file of press-cuttings under the name of 
a book, has salved his conscience by using them only as 
padding; and gives us, for the rest, several extremely inter- 
esting of a character perhaps more original than 
profound (which in the light of the title of one of them he is 
bound to take as a compliment) and a collection of note-book 
aphorisms to wind up. But this, I maintain, is a case where 
book-tasting has been of legitimate use ; for had the reviewer 
simply begun at the beginning he would certainly have been 
discouraged by the somewhat trivial and un-catholic articles 
with which the book opens. 

The picking of paradoxes is a pleasant amusement, and 
Mr. Muir supplics us with plenty of them. His estimate of the 
function of criticism is that * it has the same right to exist 
as every other superfluous thing, and its justification is that it 
fulfils no use.” But outside paradoxes proper his phrases are 
still often pleasingly felicitous. He gibes at the Absolute as 
“an attempt to give duties to everything—the geological 
strata, the jungle, the stars: all these must work and do 
nothing else, for the sake of something or other, not them- 
making for logic, or perhaps for perfection”; at 


essays 


selves ; 


moralists, as ** so unresourceful that they must crowd around 
them on every side duties, duties and for ever more duties.” 
He speaks of Tennyson “ crying in the night; and, like a 
Victorian infant, having a good cry while he was about it.” 


> 








———— 

In short, Mr. Muir is an extremely amusing weller ; sat 
often shrewd than right, in the judgment of Sensible Pe my 
perhaps ; but a useful one all the same (in spite of his sy 
for uselessness), and an admirable antidote to be taken nt tg 
during and after his more sententious rivals, whose —T 
avowedly more to be right than to be shrewd. . 

Mr. Orlo Williams’ book is thoroughly conscientious, 
must hasten to congratulate him on having written & book 
of critical essays that is really conceived as a book, and is Hn 
a mere affair of pins and a press-agency. His manner iS quiet 
and unemphatic: he has an avowed distaste for rhetoric 
and his thought is seldom guilty of extravagance, But 
though in facing minor issues he contrives admirably to be 
weighty without being ponderous, and even to be sound 
without being plagiaristic, his very lack of extravagancg 
prevents him from rising to great heights when dealing with 
major ones. His mind is more that of a Permanent Secretary 
than of a Cabinet Minister ; and whether that is Praise or 
not is a matter of taste. 

Mr. Middleton Murry has potentially a far more important 
mind than either Mr. Williams or Mr. Muir. His mental 
processes are in many ways on a far larger scale. This book 
comes as a salutary reminder that the Mr. Murry of the Adelphi 
is not the only Mr. Murry, and that behind his somewhat 
mountebank “ lacerations,”? which cannot but give the sep. 
sitive reader a sort of hot and cold shiver, Mr. Murry of the 
Athenaeum has not completely disappeared, but that else. 
where (anonymously in the Times Literary Supplement, 
for instance) he is still at work; and though one no longer 
can feel, as one might have five years ago, that in him England 
might really produce a great philosophic critic, everything 
that he writes in this vein is still of importance. 

Yet, the appearance of scale in Mr. Murry’s more reasonable 
work seems now somehow fictitious. Even if one passes over 
such weaknesses as the obtrusive egoism of, say, the opening 
passage in the first essay in this book, still it is evident. Mr, 
Murry wears very consummately the restrained, simple, fully 
explanatory manner of a man who has a great secret to reveal ; 
so great that there is no hurry, that the utmost care must be 
taken lest his readers should mistake him in the preliminary 
overwhelming that the reader cannot fail to be 
completely absorbed by it when it is revealed. In other 
words, Mr. Murry has an admirable gift of preparation, of 
raising one’s expectations, of leading one to hope from hin 
3ut he has not the art of fullilling thes 


One 


stages; s« 


~ 


really great things. 
expectations. 

The present writer will never forget how he once attended 
a short series of lectures by Mr. Murry—how he was worked 
up by the first lecture to this very feeling of some great 
revelation about to be given, and incidentally to admiration 
of the consummate way in which Mr. Murry prepared and 
consolidated the ground-work—and how the final lecture left 
him completely disappointed. If Mr. Murry’s preparation 
was not so good, one would not feel his results to be so meagr 
It is this provoked disappointment that is bound to prevent 
Mr. Murry from ever being valued at quite so high a rate as 
the talents with which he was born should justly demand. 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. 


Vol. I. (A to Ch). By 


The Dictionary of Engiish Furniture. 
(Country Life, £59 


Perey Macquoid and Ralph Edwards. 


The Old Worid House. By Herbert Cescinsky. (A. and (. 
Black. £3 10s.) 
FURNITURE-MAKING and_ house-building occupy _ peculiar 


and analogous positions among the visual arts, in that furnitur 


and houses are vital necessities for every civilised humat 
being. The great majority of the population goes through 
life without ever seeing a picture or a statue, except, of course, 
those of public men which adorn our streets, without hearing 4 
note of music or reading anything which could possibly be ealled 
literature. Yet they all sit on chairs, eat off tables and sleep 
under roofs. ‘To the majority, therefore, the function of houses 
is to keep out the weather and that of chairs to sit on, and ifthey 
are efficient in this respect that is all that is expected or desired 
of them. The logical position of these people is impregnable. 
Confusion begins with the next stage of development in which 
something more is demanded than mere efliciency. A Se 
phisticated attitude towards furniture in present condition 
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immediately leads to an interest in old furniture, and then the 
acquisitive instinct plays havoc with true appreciation. 
People can calmly and pleasurably look at and read about 
the works of Titian or Velazquez, or Florentine bronzes 
or Oriental china, but as soon as it comes to Chippendale 
chairs the majority lose their heads. Fine furniture ec sases 
to be something to admire and study ; it becomes something 
hich may be bought and which, for obvious financial reasons, 
js more interesting when it is not of the first class, for the 
appreciation of the acquisitive is bounded by their means. 
Many people remain at this stage, but others, having passed 
through the fire of acquisitiveness, emerge purified and are 
able to take delight in fine furniture, to adinire the beauty 
of a curve or the crispness of a carved acanthus leaf, without 


at once itching to possess. For these The Dictionary of English | 
‘ 


Furniture will bring pure pleasure. 

Although the volume under review only contains the headings 
from A to “ Chair,” these include beds, bookcases, carpets 
and chairs, and we have more than sufficient to judge of the 
quality of the complete set. The Dictionary will certainly be 
the standard authority on English furniture for many years 
to come. The illustrations are chosen with great taste and 
care, and it is wisely not considered necessary minutely to 
describe in the text illustrated pieces. The reproductions 
from miniatures in the manuscripts illuminated by Flemish 
artists for Edward IV. are invaluable as showing how our 
ancestors lived at the close of the Gothic period, the first 
which can be reconstituted with any certainty. The article 
on carpets is of quite exceptional interest, and goes to prove 
that carpets were made in England of a quality as fine as 
those of the Savonnerie manufacture, but unfortunately far 
Jess numerous. The vast and magnificent carpet in the 
Library at Wimpole might at least have been mentioned, 
if not illustrated. The articles on beds and chairs are full 
and well illustrated, though surely the painted armchair 
(Fig. 169) with its husk pattern decoration and oval paterae 
must have been made some thirty years before the date of 
1815 which is given it. The public must again be grateful 
to Country Life, which has already added so much to our 
knowledge of English domestic architecture, for this masterly 
presentation of another manifestation of the English genius. 








Mr. Cescinsky’s book is frankly written for the acquisitive, | 
and early in the book he apologises for illustrating a very | 


fine piece of furniture on the ground that very few of his 
readers would be able to buy it if it came into the markct. 


He begins with hints on how new-made fortunes may produce | 


old-world houses. A suggestion is made for lightening a 
dark hall by taking out the upper half of a Georgian door 
and inserting small leaded panes, and two modern wooden 


mantelpieces are held up for admiration, one with small 


oriental plates inserted into its frieze and another with dentils | 


broader than they are deep. But after the first 75 odd pages 
of the first volume the book settles down into a history of 
English furniture, and fortunately the author has so much 
appreciation of what is really first class that he soon forgets 
the fact that the pieces he illustrates are quite beyond the 
reach of the majority of his readers. Regarded as a handbook 
of English furniture written for the collector in a chatty strain 
The Old World House is excellent and its 700 odd illustrations 
with discrimination. A word must be said in 
praise of the binding with its morocco back, a most unusual 
luxury in a whole edition. 


are chosen 


GERALD WELLESLEY. 


A MISCARRIAGE OF JUSTICE. 


The Trial of Adolf Beck. Edited by Eric R. Watson. (Notable 
British Trials: Hodge and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 


In 1895 Adolf Beck was sentenced to seven years’ penal 
servitude. He was innocent of all the offences charged 
against him, but he served his sentence and was released “ on 
licence” in 1901. Three years later he was again convicted 
of similar offences: he innocent as before. The 
evidence which would have cleared him was known from the 
beginning, but it was excluded at the first trial on a techni- 
tality, and in those days there was no Court of Appeal to 
Which he could go. At the second trial Beck was too much 
discouraged and too apathetic to make any great attempt to 
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For the Small House 


HIS little Serpentine shaped 
sideboard is admirably suitable 
for the small house or flat. 


It is 
made in mahogany of an old brown 
coleur with finely figured veneers, 
and inlaid with Boxwood and Ebony 
lines. The wreath pattern ring 
handles give an air of distinction and 
grace. It is eminently practical—on 
one side there is a deep wine drawer, 
on the other side a spacious cupboard. 
The price is extremely moderate— 


£19 100 


Size 5 ft. wide 


Catalogue of ‘* Reasonable Furniture and Furnishings” for 
Small House, Cottages & Flats will be sent free on application, 
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prove his innocence. 


accusations. 


soon after he had begun to serve his sentence. 


everyone from blame. 
least the Spectator) that insisted upon the inquiry : 


from the authorities £5,000 compensation for Beck. 


a conviction, of bureaucracies which will not admit mistakes, 
and of slackness in the keeping of police records. 


The frauds with which Beck was charged were particularly 
mean, and the case was startling only as all confidence tricks 
and most frauds are startling. We are amazed that so many 


people can be found to credit such feeble and stale inventions. 
A well-dressed man would stop a maid-servant, a chorus girl. 
or even a teacher of languages in Regent Street or Oxford 
Strect, and ask her, “* Are you not Lady Everton ?”’ ; then he 


would seem to recognize his mistake, apologize, and enter 


into conversation. He would explain that he was Lord 
Wilton or Lord Willoughby de Wiiton or Lord Wilton de 


Willoughby, and that he was on his way to the House of 


As he could not stay long just then, he would request 
permission to cali on her next day. When he called he 
would talk ostentatiously of his wealth. He had a fortune 
so huge that he was at his wits’ end to get rid of his :ncome. 
But he had taken a liking to the girl and would like to instal 
her as housekeeper in his great house at St. John’s Wood. 
She ought to have better clothes and better jewellery, though. 
So he would write letters to several dressmakers and give her a 
cheque on a non-existent branch of a well-known bank. He 
would also take away her rings to make sure that the new ones 
he was going to buy would fit her perfectly, her brooches to have 
a black pearl set in each, and her watch to get it repaired. 
(Every woman’s watch, we suppose, needs repairing.) ‘They 
would all be sent back by a one-armed commissionaire in a 
couple of hours. His valet had forgotten to put any morey 
in his trouser pockets that morning, and he would borrow 
all the girl's spare cash to see him home. 

There seems to have been no variety in the tale “ Lord 
Wilton” told. At least seventy of these cheques were 
presented within a year and a half. Most of the defrauded 
women were unwilling to complain to the police, but one of 
thein met Beck in the street and gave him in charge. Thirteen 
other women came forward and identified Beck as the man 
who had defrauded them; but as no other man was put up 
with him for identification who was in the least degree like 
him, it is not surprising that they fixed upon Beck. It was 
very noticeable, however, that as the trial proceeded all the 
women witnesses became more and more confident that Beck 
was the culprit, and under cre@ss-examination they began to 
remember undeniable features that would make them * know 
him in a thousand.” They identified his waistcoats and 
jackets ; they identified his moles and sears; they remem- 
bered his accent (he was a Scandinavian). 

Meanwhile evidence had come to light that would have 
cleared Beck completely. In 1877 an exactly similar series 
of frauds had been committed by a certain * Jobn Smith,” 
who had been sentenced to five years’ penal servitude. Police 
officers who remembered * John Smith” identified Beck as 
Smith immediately ; and the letters and cheques drawn in 
the Smith case were beyond the least shadow of doubt in the 
same handwriting as the letters and cheques in the new case. 
It was obvious to everybody that there was one culprit only 
And Beck was indisputably, on the 


Lords. 


in both series of offences. 


evidence of many notable and honest public men, engeged on 

business in Peru from 1877 till 1882, while Smith was in jail. 
But in order to be scrupulously fair to Beck the prosecuting 

counsel made no mention of the earlier crimes of Smith. 


Even at the first trial he was, as he 
stated later, “‘ imbecile with shame and horror” at the 
All the time the prosecution, the police, and 
the Ilome Office had in their possession documents which 
would have shown it impossible for Beck to be the criminal, 
and if they had possessed more acumen and less blind devotion 
to their expressed judgments he would never have been con- 
victed, or at least he would have been granted a free pardon 
When at last 
the true criminal was caught a Committee of Inquiry was 
set up to decide the responsibilities for this miscarriage of 
justice, and, as is the custom of committees, it absolved 
It was the Press of England (and not 
it was 
the Press of England (and chiefly the Spectator) that extracted 
The 
case contains many lessons of importance ; it draws attention, 
in general, to the limits of apparently good evidence and to 
the fallibility of men, and, in particular, to the danger of a 
prosecuting counsel who is even slightly too anxious to secure 








a 
When Beck’s counsel began to raise his irrefragable defence 
the prosecuting counsel objected that the earlier trig] was 
irrelevant and likely to prejudice the jury against the Prisoner. 
The judge upheld his objection. The defence was thunder. 
struck and helpless ; with so many witnesses Swearing that 
Beck was the culprit the jury found him guilty. 

A further misfortune fell upon the defence. Beck's Solicitor 
applied to Scotland Yard for the record of the distinctive 
marks of John Smith; he was refused. He appealed to the 
Home Secretary ; he was again refused ; the documents were 
confidential. It came out later that the details of that record 
would have proved Beck innocent, but it was impossible tg 
extort them. And when the Home Office itself compareg the 
distinctive marks of the two men, its only action was to note 
that Beck was innocent of the first offences. 

We have already mentioned that when Beck was accused 
of a further outbreak of the characteristic frauds, he was tog 
much discouraged to ward off any further disgrace. It jg 
painful to see that the Home Office and Scotland Yard sti 
allowed judge and jury to think that Beck was guilty of the 
crimes of 1877. Yet even so, Mr. Justice Grantham was 
uneasy about the case, and judgment was respited. Mean. 
while the original John Smith was reckless. The frauds 
which had previously ceased while Beck was in prison began 
again. Smith was arrested and identified by the host of 
women who had previously identified Beck. Beck was given 
free pardons in both cases and set at liberty. No one, the 
Committee decided, was to blame; but Mr. Watson in his 
excellent report and analysis of the trial hardly gives his sup 
port to the finding of the Committee. 


MYSTERY OF THE EXCHANGES, 


By Margaret A. Pollock. 


THE 
These Things Considered. 


Parsons. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The Economics of Freedom. By 
Co. £4.00 net.) 
Taxation: The People’s Business. By 
(Macmillan and Co. Gs. net.) 
Economic Condition of Soviet Russia. By S. M. 
Prokopovicz. (King. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The Foreign Exchanges. By A. W. Flux. 


(Leonard 


David Atkins. (Duffield and 


Andrew W. Mellon. 


The 


(King. 10s. 6d. net.) 


IN a sweet and pensive book written in the Labour interest, 
Mrs. Pollock says to her reader, ** Give me your heart, I ask 
no more.” But surely, in the only important sense of the 
request, she has our hearts already. I would call to witness 
the very books listed at the head of this article. 

Hlere is a certain Mr. David Atkins, for instance, ‘‘ Member 
of the American Institute of Mining Engineers,” who swoops 
down upon the public with 350 pages designed to show that 
economics is not a science, and furthermore, how it may be 
made one ; the oceasion of his speaking being that Democracy 
has come! Mr. Atkins is a humorist, dedicates his book 
“To my wife who bore the brunt of it,” is plainly a man who 
makes a hobby of bewildering the economists, and quite 
certainly is at this moment chuckling in anticipation of the 
wry faces which will be pulled over his brilliant and entertain- 
ing thrusts. But his “ heart ” is all right. Somewhere he is 
in earnest, genuinely hopes to help the world, and may even 
do so; for we fully believe he has an idea though he is 
decidedly shy of it. 

And this great contemporary Will-to-undo-the-socia« 
tangle, the * heart ” which drives the pens of so many social 
writers, does not merely exist; it is peculiarly intelligent. 
In nothing is this shown better than in the very quest—it is 
even Mr. Atkins’s quest—for @ wherewithal to measure value. 

Is it true that a value-measure which would function would 
reverberate towards order everywhere? (If so, what an 
intelligent way of doing good the introduction of it would be, 
compared with simpering, mid-Victorian, * lady-bountiful” 
ways, for example. But Ict us see.) Consider two typical 
problems, taxation and the problem of distress. 





From an 
instructive monograph before us by Mr. Mecilon, Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States, one would be justified in 
concluding that almost half the problem of post-War taxation 
in America was what to do with the millionaire. But with 4 
functioning value-measure cither there would not be the 
millionaire or the tax-coliector would know how to get at his 
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money. As to distress and want, here is an able book by 
S. M. Prokopoviez—Professor of Economics at Moscow, but 
banished in 1922—attempting a scientific analysis of the 
economic decline of Sovict Russia. Despite imperfect 
statistics we can at least see that it is a sheer record of irre- 
sistible forces gone loose from human control. But the 
«rest force of them all, in the devastation which it works, is 
the invisible one, which shrinks the yardstick—their currency- 
unit—whereby men measure value. 

One little corner of the field of operations lies here, then, 
of the great reigning world-wish, the wish to do good by mend- 
ing the economic machinery. But can we really do anything 
with it? Anything except turn our backs upon it and leave 
it to wreck or save itself, the while that we take up with 
entirely other things; old, foolish, mid-Victorian pieties, 
perhaps, like saving our souls, practising justice or preparing to 
meet our Maker? We dream that if we could but find this 
philosopher’s stone, this something which would aiways 
exchange for the same value, our hands would be on the levers 
of ultimate economic control; at any rate, if due supply of 
the uniformly valuable could uniformly reach every one of us 
in return for value created. But by what myscerious decree 
does not all this happen now? Would it not be interesting 
if we found that we missed all this sweet-working of the 
economic machinery precisely because we had not cared 
enough about the other matter, the being just ? 

It is simple to render goods for goods, and this is the essence 
of exchange. Whatever, then, has currency done that the natu. 
ral giving of goods for goods between country and country can- 
not be left to regulate itself ? Why must it turn into a magazine 
of explosives ? This is the mystery of the exchanges. 





Have we ourselves perhaps been over-tinkering somewhere 
interfering, superfluously steadying the Ark? Exchange 
itself is simple enough. If an exporter sending goods across 
the Atlantic to Boston asks his customer out there not to 
trouble to pay the bill to him, but to pay it in New York 
instead, where a friend of his happens to have the amouut 
owing, then surely if the friend comes along afterwards and 
actually pays the exporter (instead of paying his own bill in 
New York) the matter is as broad as it is long? True, the 
exporter expected so many dollars for his goods while his 
friend has only pounds to give him, so that the question 
must arise, how many? But this is nothing. Even if the 
friend has to pay a small ransom for dollars which he must 
have in order to discharge his New York debit, his experience 
no doubt, will make him chary of contracting more debts in 
New York. It will make him chary of importing very much 
more. But the boat rights itself. The hope of acquiring 
such lucrative “* dollars ” to sell will encourage other people to 
export till dollars at length come clieap enough for imports 
to begin again. Why should not such a perfect self-checking 
system work automatically 2?) Why must it habitually wind 
itself up into something ready on provocation to recoil and 
kill us all? This, we say, is the mystery of the exchanges. 

None who are interested, or who have a taste for sampling 
Cambridge at its best, should fail to see the admirably balanced 
and lucid Newmarch Lectures of Professor A. W. Flux, on the 
knots surrounding these points. In one important discussion 
he alludes to the “ non-commercial” factors which have come in 
to disturb the natural movements of the exchanges, especially 
since the War. But may not the real disturber be a good 
deal nearer home ? Is it possible that the very gold which 
we so quietly shifted about to keep the exchanges super- 
ficially right operated all the time to keep them essentially 
wrong? Jf the importer, insiead of buying dear dollar drafts 
decides to stop his creditor's mouth with gold, what is the ultimate 
effect of that? ‘There is only space for the writer to testify to 
his having failed, so far, to find amongst economists anything 
but the text-book answer to this simple question, and to his 
sense of the need for another. One thing is surely clear. 
Such drafis are things originally obtained for the importing 
country’s exported goods, and to pay with drafts is to give 
goods for goods. But to pay your foreign creditor with goid 
is to direct him, the moment he wants anytime for his gold, 
straight to the address of the least deycioped country which has 
jrotuced that thing for sale. Internationa! gold undermines 
international barter, Awd if we look more closely into it, we 


may very well find in the last resort that it ends by hitting 
J. W. Scorr. 


us because it pegins by being unjust, 
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FICTION. 
THE TWO MAGICS. 


The Old Ladies. By Hugh Welpole. 

Passion and Pain. 
7s. 6d.) 

Changeling, and Other Stories. 
Low. 7s. 6d. net.) 


(Macmillan. 1s, 6d.) 
By Stefan Zweig. (Chapman ang Hall, 
By Donn Byrne. (Sampeog 
CuiipHoop and second-childhood have always fascinated yj, 
Walpole. He likes to explore a consciousness half unfolded 
or half closed-up, a consciousness that realizes the Outside 
world only by signs and symbols, and when it acts aets at 
the bidding of some secret whim. The will has not atrophied 
in a sense the whole consciousness has become will, a yj 
that does not any longer respond to the play of competiyy 
desires, or suffer the control of the intellect, but puts its, 
at the service of some fixed idea. In the mind of Agatha 
Payne, the black sheep among Mr. Walpole’s three old ladies 
this fixed idea takes the form of a longing for the property o 
others. Her roving fancy fixes first upon the legacy expected 
by her neighbour, Mrs. Amorest, and then, foiled in this, upq 
a more tangible treasure, poor Miss Beringer’s red ama 
dragon. All three ladies were desperately poor; but Mr, 
-ayne was too sinister and Mrs. Amorest too independent ty 
be called poor im any but the literal sense. 

Under Mr. Walpole’s transforming touch the lodging-houg, 
which, upon our introduction to it, seemed too tame and to 
featureless to engage attention, begins to work uncomfortably 
upon our gination. It is a place of doom, only to be 
escaped, as the protagonists discover, by death, madness, 
or a miracle. And these sensational events graft themselves 
upon what began as a study of three infirm old women, 
penuriously dragging out their days under the shadow of a 
cathedral. 

The difficulty which Mr. Walpole had to face in writing this 
very readable but perhaps not very deeply considered story 
was to keep his characters in focus, and not let them encroach 
upon each other, to restrict them to their special planes and 
yet let them iouch. And how could that be done when Miss 
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paper 


Beringer lived in the past, Mrs. Amorest on the earth and | 


in the hope of heaven, Mrs. Payne in daily contact with and 
ultimate certainty of hell? As in an orchestra the loudest 
instrument may attract the ear and impress upon the whol 


sound its peculiar quality, so here we are perplexed, under 


the menacing uproar of Mrs. Payne’s infernal theme, how t 
follow the quieter motives: Miss Beringer’s feebleness, and 
the suggestibility that marked her out for a victim; Ms 
Amorest’s real interest in what went on round about her, her 
disappointments, her expectation of her son’s return, 

whole way of life that had as much in common with the Stock 
Exchange as with the Pit. The Old Ladies is remainitie 
conception ; Brand Amorest’s opportune arrival from abroad 
is more improbable than the appearance of Fatima’s brother 
but it has the saime justification. But in method the storys 
realistic ; it trics to get the best of both worlds, to mak 
Mrs. Payne at once imaginatively and pathologically con 
vincing. As a result, she is neither. She provides us with 
many thrills ; but each time she fs held up by a material object 
each time she opens a door instead of passing through it, ¥ 
have a sense of anomaly. At the same time, with sud 
dangerous game afooi, we find the sympatictic analysis 0! 
Mrs. Amorest and her mundane, fireside preoccupations 4 
little insipid. She should have been gathering garlic al 
practising incantations instead of providing her neighbow 
with a Christmas-tree. The book suffers, then, from M. 
Walpole’s divided intention, in spite of much careful patching: 
up and interlacing ; and it suffers, too, from inflation. It 
starts like a novel and ends like a short story ; in other words 
it begins as a chronicle and ends as an incident. 
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But the j 


details are lively and exciting, the characters ably and symp | 


thetieally drawn, and the atmosphere of the provincial tow 
admirably suggested ; and the narrative, even when we must 
suspect Mr. Walpole of being not quite in earnest over it, 5® 
thrilling as a good detective story. 

Mr. Stefan Zweig is very much in earnest, and people who 
read novels from a desire to be taken out of themselves should 
avoid Passion and Pain. Most of the stories are morbl 
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in theme, concerned with abnormal or sub-normal conditions 
of the will, with emotional adventurers, with situations so 
patently artificial that all the fever and urgency of Mr. Zweig’s 
writing scarcely makes them credible. His attitude is the 
attitude of an experimentalist. ‘ What will happen,” his 
characters seem to say, “if I do so and so?” They play at 
life and go through the movements of living, but they are not 
really alive ; something interposes between them and life. 
Mr. Zweig (who evidently feels the influence of Turgenev) 
shows us cases in which these Austrian Hamlets put off their 
scepticism. The man who, simply out of mischief, sends 
anonymous love-letters to a girl in his hotel and revels in her 
agitation and perplexity upon reading them, is hoist on his 
own petard : he falls in love with her. An artist, though safe 
in neutral territory, drifts into obeying a call to the colours, 
though his own feeble will and his wife’s powerful one are 
anti-militarist ; at the frontier bridge he decides to assert 
his freedom. There is a study of a leisured Viennese who, 
having reached a period of spiritual and emotional inertia, 
is restored to an active participation in events by visiting ¢ 
race-course. Lastly, in a long parable, Mr. Zweig sets out to 
cut the ground as it were from under his own feet ; there is no 
such thing, he concludes, as inaction, for the smallest action, 
even that of withdrawing from the world, may have infinite 
consequences. But in all the stories it is upon the character 
of the spectator, not of the convert, the belated player, that 
Mr. Zweig expends his best analysis. His accounts of a 
vacant and anaemic will have such authority that one fears 
to read on ; whereas the possessors of those wills, transformed 
into useful and active citizens, cut a very strange figure, and 
the extravagance of their behaviour is a curious commentary 
on Mr. Zweig’s view of a normal life. Unlike so many trans- 
lations from the German, this, by Eden and Cedar Paul, is 
excellent, and does full justice to Mr. Zweig’s remarkable 
talents. 

Mr. Donn Byrne’s stories have an Irish-American flavour, 
except when they retell incidents from the Old Testament ; 
even then the flavour is not entirely absent. They have 
reach and impetus, and an underlying conviction that all 
things can be forgiven to Romance. L. P. Harr.ey. 


OTHER NOVELS.—The Green Allar. By Miriam 
Alexander. (Melrose. 7s. 6d. net.)—An interesting contribu- 
tion to the consideration of modern Ireland. The author 
is extremely fair in her portrayal of the inhabitants of that 
distracted island, and apportions biame and praise impartially 


to all social classes, political creeds and_ religions.—— 
The Limping Man. By Francis D. Grierson. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—Although it has modern England 


for its setting, this very skilful mystery story contrives to 
contain a treasure hunt. The author actually succeeds in 
putting his readers off the track of the real criminal.— 
The Three of Clubs. By Valentine Williams. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—When the heading of the third 
chapter of a novel is ** The Orient Express,” the reader is 
justified in expecting a romance of the Near Kast. 
Mr. Valentine Williams provides in rich suecession secret 
service plots and counter-plots, with a due setting of castles, 
embassies, restaurant life and snowy forests. A good 
example of this type of literature. 





SHORTER NOTICES. 
THE JOURNAL OF SIR SIMONDS D’EWES. 
Wallace Notestein, (Yale University Press : 
32s. 6d. net.) 

Professor Notestein, who has left Minnesota for Cornell, 
continues with unabated zeal his task of elucidating the early 
Stuart Parliaments. With Miss Relf he made the Petition of 
Right and the dissolution of 1629 fully intelligible for the first 
time. Now he has begun to edit the famous journal of the 
Long Parliament, kept by Sir Simonds D’Ewes, which Carlyle 
and Gardiner used but which no English scholar could afford 
to print. Yale has found the money and Professor Notestein 
the learning and industry required for the publication of this 
supremely important record of the most critical sessions in 
the history of Parliament. The editing is most thorough ; 
extracts from six other unpublished diaries are given to 
supplement D’Ewes, though that careful antiquary did not 
miss very much in the proceedings of the House of Commons. 
This volume, of over five hundred pages, records the debates 
from November 3rd, 1640, to March 20th, 1641, on the eve of 
Strafford’s trial. D’Ewes unconsciously emphasizes Pym’s 
skilful leadership. Pym began the attack at once. Eight 


Edited by 
H. Milford. 


days after the Commons met, Strafford was impeached and 
the King was deprived of his ablest supporter. 


The task of 





; 

preparing the articles of impeachment was assigned to a Select 
Committee, and while they were at work the House was 
amused with sectarian squabbles, denunciations of Papists 
complaints against monopolists, election petitions and the 
like, to keep the enti-Court party well in hand. Even 
the debates were often heated. The journal is of special valae 
for the details of procedure. In divisions, for instance. the 
rule was for the supporters of any innovation to go out, This 
often meant putting a motion in the negative—a_ practices 
still familiar—but sometimes the precise form of the motion 
was “ violently debated ” ; for the Noes, who had to go oyg 
probably lost their comfortable seats, of which there wer 
none too many in St. Stephen’s Chapel. The conduct of 
business was still somewhat elastic but, as the editor says 
it was in principle much the same as it is now. Professop 
Notestein promises to publish further portions of D’Ewes up 
to the outbreak of the Civil War. For what he has done we 
cannot be too grateful. 


THE UNADJUSTED GIRL. By William Thomas. 
ledge. 15s.) 

This book is a serious contribution to sociology, and 
the publisher on his wrapper very properly stresses the many 
““ case histories ” which are given at length. Some of these 
are dramatic and even violent, though perhaps (especially 
where they are told in the first person) they may seem to haye 
been a little sophisticated. But some of the stories are ag 
simple as they are curious, for example, that of a young 
girl—a bookbinder—who one day in a shop stole a ring. 
a mirror, beads, a powder puff and so forth, and included in 
her booty a doll for a baby sister. A father was asked by a 
Juvenile Court what action he could suggest in the case of 
a girl who had left home and was on the streets. All he 
could do was to complain that she did not bring in all her 
pay. The authors have a number of suggestions to make 
as to how girls (or boys for that matter) can be * adjusted,” 
can fit in with the community, to our gain and theirs. They 
plead for better education, more social consideration (domestic 
servants who get too little, largely recruit the ranks of prosti- 
tution), and especially they suggest that the greatest care 
should be taken in the selection of a congenial profession. 
To the student they point out in how many ways our know- 
ledge of human behaviour is deficient and how many fresh 
fields lie open to the investigating psychologist and sociologist, 


(Rout. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Eprror.} 
CHEERFUL MARKETS. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Srr,—It must not be supposed from the quiet steadiness 
and cheerfulness of markets that the City is apathetic 
as to the forthcoming Election. The reverse is the 
‘ase. It is felt that there have been few occasions when 
the issues at stake at an Election are greater than on the 
present occasion, and it is also recognized that the issues 
are concerned in special manner with the financial and 
economic future of the country. 

There are, however, two main factors accounting for 
the wonderful steadiness of markets in the face of a great 
political crisis. It must be remembered that for some 
vears past there have been two main causes of anxiety. 
One has been concerned with international politics and 
finance, and the other not so much perhaps with ordinary 
political divisions at home as with the problems presented 
by the growing strength of Communism with its injurious 
effect upon our general commercial activities. During 
the past few weeks, however, there have, of course, beet 
most important and satisfactory developments in the 
direction of international affairs. First, by reason © 
the London Pact and, second, by reason of the successful 
flotation of the German Loan, to which I refer elsewhere, 
it is felt that the chances of a restoration of international 
political confidence, and, as a consequence, of inte 
national financial and commercial activities, are better 
than for a long time past, and this circumstance has had 
a material effect upon Stock Exchange Securities. 

The other factor responsible for the quiet cheerfulness 
of markets is the General Election itself. For some tume 
past anxiety has been quickened in financial quarters by 
the numerous indications of a growth in the power of the 
Communist section of Labour. At one time it looked % | 
though the Premier would stand firm for the more sobe! | 
elements of Labour, but from the moment that 
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THE BODY HAS IN IT THE NATURE TO CURE 


“‘ Patients often recover in spite of the medicine rather than because of it, and it is this fact, 
known to Hippocrates, ‘ That the body has in it the nature to cure,’ which supports all sorts ot 


cults acting through the mind.” 


After fourteen years of 
very successful work in restor- 
ing unfit people to health in all 
parts of the wor see by teaching 
them how to gain con imand 
over their functions through 
direct muscle-control, stretch- 
ing of the spine and the con- 
servation of energy in con- 
junction with the regul: ir use 
of fresh and natural foods— 
unfaked and free from pre- 
servatives—it is with feelings 
of great satisfaction that I 
now see this work being en- 
dorsed by the public utterances 
of men whose names are 
household words in literature 
and healing. Prevention is the 
only cure for many malignant 
diseases, but self-treatment, 
even in prevention, may not 
always be safe. So many 
people take the very necessary 
precaution of visiting their 
dentist every six months or so 
to have their teeth and gums 
examined. They do not wait 
until they have the toothache 
er symptoms of pyorrheea. 
But how many people visit 
their doctor periodically for 
the purpose of being over- 
hauled and examined ? Com- 
paratively few. And yet if 
everybody did so there would 
be far less illness and disease, 
and certainly much less occa- 
sion to use the knife. There 
would be many happier people 
and far fewer harassed 
doctors. No man or woman 
over forty years of age should 


neglect to make a periodical 
visit to the Medical Adviser. 
There are hundreds’. of 
diseases that your doctgr can- 
not cure, but very few that he 
cannot prevent. He possesses 
the knowledge and the instru- 
ments that will enable him to 
search for signs and portents 
of an enormous number of dis- 
orders and diseases before 
they have reached a dangerous 
or chronic stage, and so give 
you the necessary advice to 


counteract the development of 


any to which you may prove to 
be susceptible, or which are in 


the incipient stage. These 
counteractive agents would 
more often involve the pre- 





A Maxalding spine, shoulder and 
elbow adjusting exercise in action, 
showing a maximum of result 
with a minimum of effort. 











SIR BRUCE BRUCE-PORTER. 


scription of natural thera- 
peutics than the use of drugs. 
The greatest aids to health are 
appropriate diet and exercise. 
Just as one man’s food may be 
another man’s poison, so one 
man’s exercise may be another 
man’s purgatory. Conse- 
quently, general dietetics and 
cut-and-dried methods of 
exercise so often fail to even 
produce a modicum of benefit 
for the effort and trouble ex- 
pended. Exercise must be 
directly applied to the parts of 
the body that require it, and it 
should be of a nature that will 
correctly adjust anatomically 
and stimulate the function 
without defeating its own 
object by exhausting the user. 
The most obvious signs of de- 
parting youth are the curved 
spine at the base of the neck 
and the distended abdomen, 
but both these can be pre- 
vented and even cured by 
exercise. Maxalding presents 
such a form of exercise, and 
by its means over 50,000 
people of all ages and both 
sexes have been enabled to 
cure themselves of one or more 
of the functional disorders 
dealt with on the coupon, with- 
out the use of any apparatus, 
drugs, patent physical 
jerks or special baths. The 
treatments are carried out by 
Post and Mail and include all 
necessary information upon 
simple dietetics. 


A. M. SALDO. 


f¢ OC ls, 





You can find out free of all cost 
or obligation just what Maxalding 
is, and how it can be applied 
beneficially to your case, by send- 
ing a letter detailing your re- 
quirements, or by deleting the 


unnecessary items from the 








Headaches, or 


coupon, adding your name, age, WEORRE  disdsdinncsacscesnsnt-dndennde batncbsewatstesbinstnnaptntanaehdeashpeewennnah ‘ 
occupation and address, and MR os snc ssc annesenneeeest aad dtiaaal 
posting it to me at the address CESSSCOSSHESEE SOE SESHSSOHOSSHOSHSESSESHOSHHOOOSHASOSHSESHSHHHSOSSHHHSHOARSHEHOHOHLOT LOSES OOOE . 
Gow hale. Occupation ........ ssi eile saan uanuaa Aas URE Lica <snsaeuamasonnenns 





(1) I desire to be cured of indigestion, Constipation, Nervous 
Debility, Neurasthenia, Insomnia, Weak Lungs, Susceptibility 
to Colds, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, Obesity, Siuggish 
Liver, Dizziness when Siooping, 
Lack of Self-Confidence, Weak Stomach, Biliousness, Languor, 


Lack of Physical Development, 


(2) I desire to secure great Nervous Energy 


and Vitality. 








MR. A. M. SALDO, 40.S. Pall Mall, London, 


S.W. 1, England. 
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Mr. MacDonald gave way both on the point of the Russian 
Treaty and the withdrawal of the prosecution of the 
Workers’ Weekly, it was felt that the sooner the verdict 
of the country was challenged on these matters the 
better. Otherwise it was felt that the Labour Party, 
which came into office avowedly as a minority Govern- 
ment might in its official capacity bring infinite harm to 
the credit of the country, even if it did not succeed in 
passing all its measures in the House of Commons. 
Therefore, the dissolution of Parliament was hailed with 
feelings of relief. 

Since then there has also been a fair amount of satis- 
faction in the City with regard to the progress of the 
campaign. Itisthought that the avoidance at many points 
of triangular contests should tell in favour of diminishing 
the strength of the Labour Party, while the tendency on 
the part of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to swing towards the 
extremists will, it is believed, lose his party many votes 
amongst the sober section of the community. It is felt 
that the gospel of good will, proclaimed by Mr. Baldwin, 
stands in favourable contrast with the invectives of his 
opponent. The City is perfectly conscious of certain 
defects in Mr. Baldwin’s leadership, but it has been quick 
to note not merely such matters as his sterling integrity 
and sincerity, but that throughout his career he has 
never indulged in invectives against the Labour 
Party as a whole, but is careful to distinguish between 
the extremists and the loyal sober section of Labour. 
This it is felt is the only real attitude which can ulti- 
mately insure co-operation between Capital and Labour, 
without which it will be impossible for us ever satis- 
factorily to solve the industrial problems bequeathed to 
us by the late War. Nearly two years ago, when speaking 
in the House of Commons in the course of a debate, 
Mr. Baldwin, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, may be 
said in these matters to have formulated his creed in the 
following terms. Turning to the Labour benches, then, 
of course, in Opposition, Mr. Baldwin pleaded for a 
gospel of good will as opposed to the preaching of class 
hatred, and he added :— 

“There are four words of one syllable—each words of salvation 

for this country and the whole world—and they are: Faith, Hope, 
Love and Work. No Government in this country to-day that has 
not got faith in the people, hope in the future, love of its fellow-men, 
and that will not work and work and work, will bring this country 
through into better times and better days, or Europe through, or the 
world through.” 
This creed Mr. Baldwin is consistently maintaining in the 
present campaign, and it is not only winning him golden 
opinions in the City, but, rightly or wrongly, it is thought 
that it will also gain the good opinion and confidence of 
the electorate. 

As a consequence, therefore, of the combined effect of 
an improved international outlook and of hopes that the 
Election may result in the establishment of a stable Con- 
servative Government, almost all classes of Securities 
have hardened during the past fortnight. In some cases, 
such, for example, as the rally in Hungarian and other 
Foreign Goveriament Stocks, the movement may be 
regarded as the natural effect of tlhe success of the German 
Loan. In some other directions, however, and notably 
in Home Industrials, the strength of markets is based 
on hopes that a Conservative victory may be followed 
by greater confidence and greater trade activity. In 
fact, I think there is little doubt that while any great 
defeat of Labour would, for the moment, favourably 
affect all securities, its ultimate effect would be specially 
pronounced in the case of some of the Industrial descrip- 
tions, and especially, perhaps, in the case of those issues 
which have been abnormally depressed.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, Artuur W. Kippy, 

The City, October 22nd. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

As anticipated last week, the English portion of the 
German Loan was keenly applied for. Roughly it was 
covered thirteen times, and so great was the number of 
small applications that it was found necessary to cut out 
applications for £100 and £200, while subscribers for 
large amounts only received allotments of about 6 per 
cent. At most of the other centres, including America 
and Holland, the respective portions of the Loan were 








ene sees 


also greatly over-subscribed, but in the case of the 


French; 


and Belgian portions, some re-offers appear to haye been 


made here. 


Great_as has been the success of the German 


Loan, however—a success all the more remarkable in 
view of the fact that a few weeks ago it would have been 


regarded as an almost impossible flotation— 
most of the suppert must be regarded 


I think that 
as of a City or 


* professional ” character. By this I do not mean that 


the Loan may not be well held, or that it has been mere 


ly 


a case of premium hunters, but I think it has been largely 


absorbed (a) by German balances here, (b) 


by wealthy 


firms and institutions which, having a full perception ¢f 
the real objects of the Loan, the character of the security 
offered, and the likelihood of its setting in motion fopec; 
making for better conditions in Europe, regarded the 


operation as thoroughly worthy of support. 
+ * * a 


How materially the interests of financial and industria) 
concerns operating in South America are affected py 
exchange conditions was very well exemplified in th 
speech delivered by Mr. R. J. Hose at this week's meeting 


of the Anglo-South American Bank. 


At the end of his 


speech Mr. Hose referred to the heavy depreciation jy 
-apital which had occurred during the year, but he was 
able to add that the strong rally during the past fey 
months in the values of the Chilean and Argentine pesos 
had recovered almost the whole of the shrinkage. In ay 
admirable speech Mr. Hose was also able to give a satis. 
factory report of the outlook in Argentina, while he also 
demonstrated the extent to which South American pros- 
perity might be stimulated by a return to greater nor- 
mality in European conditions as a result of the financial 


rehabilitation of Germany. 
* * * * 


Meetings of the Buenos Aires Pacific Railway are not 
infrequently made particularly interesting by the per- 
sonal impressions given by Lord St. Davids of his 


visits to Argentina. 


meeting held last week, when Lord St. Davids 


This was so in the case of the 


was 


able to speak optimistically, not only with regard to the 
prospects of the line, but as to conditions generally in 


Argentina, 


Harvest prospects there seem to be good, 


while the effect of the growth of immigration into Argen- 
tina was referred to by Lord St. Davids in favourable 
terms, A. W. K 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


—_—_—_—__. 


PLAYS. 


Sr. James.—The Nervous Wreck - ae. . 
{A light and laughable absurdity of the healthiest kind.| 
Oup Vic.—Othello .. ae “% ne ‘ 
[For three weeks we may again see this great drama, pro- 
duced with the notable sincerity and enthusiasm 
which only the Old Vie can compass.) 
Duke or York’s.—Charlot's Revue .. ny 
{Maisie Gay possesses a rare comic genius, and in this 
witty entertainment she appears often and with 
versatility. | 
Srranvp.— Tiger Cais - oa as oe, a 
[Edith Evans, who has not even yet been praised suffi- 
ciently as an actress of absolute merit, continues to 
raise this play, which is :e.ter than a good many 
others, to an uncommon level of interest.| 


PICTURES. 
Tuomas AGNEW AND Sons, 43 O_p Bonp Srreret. 
Magnasco Society. 


45 


915 


x 9 4s 


Tho 


[This society has been founded for the purpose of furthering the study 


appreciation of Baroque painting. 


stimulate interest in all good painting irrespective of period. Ther 
are many good pictures here—by Magnasco (10), Jan Lys (12), Gul 
Reni (30), Carlo Dolci (26), and other painters of the seventeenth a0 


eighteenth centuries.) 


Roya. SocreTy OF PAINTERS IN WatTeER-CoLours, 5A Pall 


Mau. Kast, S.W. 


[The winter exhibition shows that there is an ever-increasing number of painters 
who can produce insipid, pretty, but well handled water-colour painting 


Sir C. J. Holmes, D. Y. 
standing and vital in this very weak exhibition.} 
MUSIC. 
October 25th.—QuveEN’s Hati.—New Queen's Hall 
Orchestra 4 ed oa 
[Sir Henry Wood's Saturday concerts show some enterprise with a 
Delius Dance Rhapsody and Stravinsky's Fire Bird music. There 
is also the Franck Symphony, and Thibaud plays the Brahms 
Violin Concerto and “the” Chaconne of Bach. Chaconne, 28 
Mr. Scholes says, @ son gout !} 


(Continued on page 618.) 


Cameron and David Muirhead are quite ov 
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It is to be hoped that it will not [| 
merely create a new artificial cult in likes and dislikes, but help ! 
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“AMONG CHRISTIAN REFUGEES. 
How Turks Make Orphans. 


By an Eye Witness from London. 

Recently, in Corinth, I had an opportunity of seeing 
1,700 boys and girls who had been made orphans by the 
barbarity of the Turks. One hopes, and believes, that 
the worst of their sufferings are now things of the past. 
They are housed together in an orphanage under the care 
of missionaries. Some of them, most of them, have seen 
sights of horror unspeakable. Fathers have been 
butchered before their eyes. Mothers and elder sisters 
have been dragged away by rough and sensual soldiers. 
Young minds are very impressionable. One can only 
pray that as the years pass the youthful recollections of 
these orphans will fade away and disappear for ever. 

Well, they are safe at last, these children of Christian 
parents, and it seems to me that they are a sacred charge 
upon the sympathy and help of Christian people in 
happier lands. They are not dull and stupid by any 
means. The vast majority of them are bright and in- 
telligent enough to benefit by the teaching and training 
they will receive in the place where they have found 
refuge. The missionaries who have given up their lives, 
who have sacrificed all home comforts, have undertaken 
this work not knowing from whence the needed funds 
will come. They are doing their part and doing it nobly. 
It remains for us to do ours. A ten-pound note will 
provide for one orphan for one year. What an invest- 
ment! <A gift of ten pounds is all that is needed to keep 
and educate a child for twelve months! St. Paul, 
writing to the Church at Corinth, said in his second letter, 
‘Every man as he purposeth in his heart, so let him give : 
not grudgingly or of necessity : for God loveth a cheerful 
river.” 1, just back from Corinth, would fain echo his 
words, Cheerful giving, liberal giving, is sorely needed 
for this admirable work. Before I finish what I have to 
write I will say to whom the money should be forwarded. 
[ cannot imagine any form of Christian effort which is 

likely to be so fruitful in good results as this work among 
Armenian orphans. One orphan boy, only fourteen 
years old, who had been brought up in the Orthodox 
Greek Church came under the influence of Evangelical 
missionaries, accepted their teaching and formed an 
Evangelical Bible Class consisting of thirty of his owa 
young friends. So the circle widens. Who can tell 
where it will end? 

But in spite of all that is being done at this orphanage 
at Corinth and at orphanages in other parts, the work 
must be extended, and that widely and rapidly. There 
is no time for delay. Refugees in all parts are saying, 
“We have no houses; no education for our children. We 
shall become mere animals.” Those are their very 
words. I leave them, without comment, to the con- 
sideration of all who can help. 

“ Deeds, not words,” must be our motto if their vast 
need is to be met even in part. If the Church of Christ 
does not rise to the occasion then it is false to its Divine 
Lord and Master. Take my word, the word of an eye- 
Witness: things are far worse among the remnant of the 
Armenian nation than most people imagine. The mis- 
Sionaries are doing all they can, wearing out their lives 
in this arduous service. To join them in their efforts 
by sending generous gifts is a privilege. The Rev. 
*. W. Gentle-Cackett, Secretary of the Armenian 
Massacre Relief Fund, 358 Strand, London, will be glad 
‘0 receive contributions and to send them out as sorely 
needed grants-in-aid, 
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Cabinet 
Split non-political 





IHHESE Cabinet qualities are the choice of 


Cig 


the finest smokes obtainable—usually they are 
only available in complete 500 or 1,000 | 
Cabinets. | 


To meet the wishes of many clients who desire 


Cabinet 
Cabinet 


AVAILABLE IN BUNDLES OF 50. | 


The following Cabinets are now being offered boxed in 
bundles of 50, and can be held for delivery as desired 
—early reservation is advisable, as supplies are limited. 

Quantity. Brand. Size. Price per 50 
500 Cabinet Upmann ... Coronas ... 107/6 
1000 _s—=é»~ Partagas ... Duke of Fife 77/6 
1000 _—Sé=,,, Romeo y Julteta Petit Coronas 70/— 
1000 = Larranaga ... Orones II. .. 67/6 
1000 = ,, Upmann ... Petit Ducs .. 50/— 


Samples, post free, on request at bulk price. 


“HINTS ON CIGARS” | 


Ball, 


Cigar Brokers 


7-8 Gt. 


| 
WE ARE SPLITTING CABINETS | 


























The descriptive title of 
“CABINET PACKING” 


is applied only to 


PICKED CIGARS 


made from leaf that is specially 
selected before rolling. 


ar Connoisseurs, who insist on having 


“QUALITY,” but not complete 
“QUANTITY,” 


so that the contents are 





Write for 20-page Illustrated Booklet, 


Hayter & Lamb, Ltd., 


Established 1872. 





Winchester Street, London, E.C. 2. | 
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October 28th.—QuEEN’s Hatu..—Hallé Orchestra .. 8.15 
{The conductor is, of course, Mr. Hamilton Harty, and inevitably he 
includes a Brahms Symphony (No. 4), and Stanford's First Irish 
, Rhapsody.) 
October 29th.—WicMorE Hawi.—Léner Quartet .. 8.15 
[These exquisitely tempered string players break new ground with a 
quartet by k hi “ in Doric style,” to be played from MS.) 
October 30th.—Qveen’s Hatri.—Violin Recital - 8.0 
{if Mr. Sammons were a foreigner, the Albert Hall could not contain 
his listeners. He is one of the finest solo players living, but he 
is English, so no one troubles. Programme includes Bach, 
Vitali, and the Poéme of Chauseon.] 
October 3ist.—WicMmorre Hat..—Piano Recital « @& 


{Dohnanyi, that always well-esteemed pianist and still too little 
esteemed composer, is unnecessarily frugal with his own music.} 


FILMS. 


Ar tue Prttnarmonic Haru (daily, 2.30 and 8.30).— 


Koenigsmark. 

[A French picture of incident, full of character and gusto, and containing a 
most dramatic film-within-a-film. The Gallic attitude to the tender emo- 
tion, so different from the American one, is well emphasised in this almost 
Stendhalian story of a very young poet’s love for a ducal widow. | 

Ar tut Marsie Arcu Pavinion (till November 2nd, continu- 
ous).— Reveille. 

{A powerful English film which contrasts the splendours and excitements of 
the years 1914-18 with the dismaying years that succee ed. Betty Balfour 
as the Cockney heroine passes from martial enthusiasms to heartbroken 
courage with real ability and charm ; herfervid patriotism, which at times 
seems overdone, is an acute sketch from life and bitterly, but valuably, 
reminds us of that recent past.) 

Ar rae STott, Kincsway (October 30th, 31st and November 


Ist, continuous).— Being Respectable. 
{Monte Blue and Irene Rich, two playcrs of unusual delicacy and charm, in a 


domestic drama.]} 
LECTURES. 


October 29th.—Kincsway Haut, Horsorn.—Mr. 
Oswald Mosley, on “The Socialist Assault 
upon the Open Mind.” Chairman: Lord 
Thomson oe os oe -» 8.30 


[Tickets from the Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, S.W. 1.] 
October 380th.—CarneGir House, 117 PiccapILLy.— 
Dr. Il. C. Cameron, on ** The Overwrought 
Child” .. ms ee 3.15—4.15 
[A course of six lectures on “ Everyday Psychology in the Nursery,” 
under the auspices of the National Society of Day Nurseries. 
Tickets from the Viscountess Erleigh, 65 Rutland Gate, 8.W. 7.) 


October 30th.—KinG’s CoLurcre, STRAND.— Prince 
Mirsky, on ** Saltykov and Leskov ”’.. -- 5.30 
[A survey of the Russian novel writers in nine lectures. Admission 


free.} 

The Finance CONFERENCE OF THE COMMITTEE ON WAR 
AND THE Socrat Orper, which was advertised in our issues 
of October 4th and 11th to take place at The Hayes, Swanwick, 
on October 24th to 27th, has been PostTroNEpD till NOVEMBER 
7th to 1th. 











STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
OCT. 27th, 28th, 29th. Gloria Swanson in ** ZAZA"; Douglas Fair- 
banks (Jun.) in ** STEPHEN STEPS OUT"; Comedy, ete. OCT. 
30th, Sist, NOV. Ist. Sessue Hayakawa ani Tsuru Aoki in ‘* SEN 
YAN'S DEVOTION "; Irene Rich and Monte Blue in ** BEING 
RESPECTABLE"; Scenic ** KNOWN LONDON” & FELIX, cte. 











LONDON PAVILION, Gerr. 704. 








TWICE DAILY, 2.30 and 8.30. SUNDAYS 7.45. 
VALENTINO. 

In MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE: A PARAMOUNT PICTURE. 

LAST WEEKS. 100th PERFORMANCE MONDAY NEXT. 








DENT.—Notice of Removal. 


DEN The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to. state 
BRADE owen that, owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strand, 
BY APPOINTMENT | W.C., this BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED 
to 28 COCKSI’UR STREET, S.W., which will 
TO in future be the Head Office; their other address 
H.M. THE KING. being 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 











WILL YOU HELP THEM ? 


Girls and Women on the verge of ruin and disgrace, 
criminally assaulted children under 14 years of age. Will 
YOU help them to hecome self-respecting citizens ? 

‘The work of reclaiming, training and restoring those who 
have suecumbed to temptation is of enormous importance 
and requires YOUR he®™. 


NOW, MORE THAN EVER 


there is a pressing need for more general support from 


Christian people. 
WILL YOU HELP ? 
Homes and their work 


Gifts for the support of Rescue 
gratefully acknowledged, and should be sent to 
Canon W. C. E. Newnort, 


will be 





———— 
COMPANY MEETING. 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN 
BANK. 











SEVERE COMPETITION—CHAIRMAN oy 
EUROPEAN LOANS. 





The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of the Anglo-South 
American Bank, Ltd., was held on Tuesday, “ 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Mr. R. J. Hose (the chairman) presided, and in moving the 


Yctober 2 Ist, at 


tion of the report, said that it afforded him very considerable = 
tification to , Og 
sound basis, of the reparations problem as the outstanding even 
The removal of this obstacle from the path of 
European reconstruction had been due to the fact that the labour 
of the First Committee of Experts had borne fruit in the Dawes 


be able to point to a proposed adjustment 


of the past year. 


| Report, as one of the most important provisions in the report was 
that covering the flotation, under Allied auspices, of a loan of 
£40.000,000, to be devoted to the rehabilitation of German finanees, 
It appeared consistent with the spirit of the agreement that the 
funds requived were being subscribed in suitable proportions by 
the various countries intimately concerned. The service of both 
interest and amortization of the loan was a direct and unconditional 
obligation of the German Government, chargeable upon all German 
assets and revenues, and was a prior lien on all reparation payments, 
The issues which had been made in this market and _ elsewhem 
had met with generous response, and this boded well for the success 
of the entire reparations scheme, which must otherwise have been 
ineffective. There were, no doubt, a large number of our country. 
men, as well as nationals of our allies, who, mainly from a outi- 
mental point of view, were unwilling to invest their money in the 
bends offered for subscription. While this attitude nvust be viewed 
with the greatest sympathetic comprehension, it could only be em- 
phasised that, if one part of the Dawes plan was accepted, then the 
whole had to be agreed to, in order that it might be assured of 
ultimate success. 
STABILIZATION OF THE FRANC, 

In view of the steps which had been taken towards the rehabilita- 
tion of German finances, it was eminently desirable that, in order 
to provide for the restoration and development of the national 
industries of France, the stabilization of the frane should be under- 
taken as soon as possible on a basis consistent with the undoubted 
fundamental economic wealth of that country. In that 
nexion, it was extremely encouraging to note that, according t 
current reports, negotiations were apparently proceeding in the 
United States for the conclusion of a loan intended to secure funds 
for this purpose. Similar measures, having for their object the 
stabilization of the Belgian and Italian currencies, were equally 
desirable, especially in view of the fact that German currency 
was now on a gold basis. There appeared every justification for 
such operations, and, in view of the result of the War, the flotation 
of these loans should be even more easy than in the case of the 
International Loan to Germany. 


con- 


THe SoutH AMERICAN EXCHANGES. 

The beneficial effect of more normal conditions in Europe would 
be more widely felt than was perhaps generally appreciated, for 
the lack of purchasing power had spread its effect throughout the 
world, and there could be no doubt that this factor had adversely 
affected trading conditions even in those far distant countries In 
which their bank operated. They might confidently attribute to 
the improvement in the European outlook some part at least of 
the recent favourable movement in the Argentina and Chile 
exchanges. ‘The latest rates represented a recovery since the date 
of their balance-sheet, the Chilian peso being to-day worth 6d. 
and the Argentine 442d. 

The Chairman, dealing with the accounts, said that the net profit 
was £426,000, as compared with £436,000 last year. ‘The reasons 
he gave for the very heavy falling off in the previous year agai 
applied to the period now under consideration. ‘The principal 
currencies depreciated considerably between the dates « f June 30th, 
1923, and June 30th, 1924, and had it not been for the loss incurred 
by reason of the remittance of their earnings from places abroad 
at these lower levels, their profits for the year would have been 
somewhat higher than on the previous occasion. ‘The competition 
in banking, which one had hoped, as a result of the events ot the 
last ten years, would have been less severe, had, unfortunately, 
after an interval during which more reasonable margins were 
obtainable, become so severe that it might safely be said that they 
had to work in some directions on a lower margin than ever, 84 
with the inability to reduce working charges to a pre-War bass 
in view of the much higher cost of living which still pré vailed— 
they were hard put to it to reduce their ratio of expenses to prohits 
to that which formerly o¥tained, and this condition, he fot nd on 


looking at the balance-sheets of many of their neighbours, ¥# 





Church Penitentiary Association, Church House, Westminster, S.W. 1. 





also applicable to their case. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 
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3 are indispensable to the clergy and churchpeople. <4 
re They may be had with the Old or the New Table of ey 
‘ i 


Lessons. Prices from 14d. to 5/6. List post free. 


Plays for Parishes. 4 


Simple plays—Biblical, Christmas, and otherwise— 


which can be staged with little scenery, and at a small RY 
cost, are growing in popularity. List post free. =) 





OIG TOTO TOTES OT, 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 





i Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. j 
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COMPANY MEETING. 








BUENOS AYRES WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 





Sir Henry Brix, Bart., presided at the meeting of the above 
company, held on Tuesday, October 21st, and in moving the 
adoption of the report, said that the ex« hange loss on remittances, 
amounting to £342,000, had been treated as a direct charge against 
their net revenue balance. Three of the leading Argentine railway 
companies had dealt in a like manner last year with their exchange 
loss on remittances, and they had now followed their example. 
opened to the public in May, 


The company’s electric service was 


1923, and during the past year they had carried 13,887,600 pas- 
sengers. Connected with a very rapid increase in passenger traffic 
was, he added, the necessity for supplying the service with more 
rolling stock, and in the case of an electric system, with additional 
Faced 


both requirements, 


plant. with those problems they had placed orders to meet 
and he expressed the hope that they would 
Though at 


one time some anxiety was felt in regard to the coming wheat crop 


suffice to meet the demands for several years ahead. 
Which was being affected by drought, the latest cable advices to 
hand were satisfactory. All things considered, shareholders, he 
thought, would be satisiied with the state of the company’s affairs 
and its prospects. Crops and seasons, whether they be good or 
bad, and the sterling value of the Argentine dollar, were factors 
beyond the control of the board, but they could all remain satisfied 
that capital invested in the company was wedded to a highly 
fertile zone and a very prosperous country, and they could look 
forward with confidence to the future. 


" . 
The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Cut for economy 


It is the “curious cut” of Three Nuns 
Tobacco that makes it more economical 
to smoke than many tobaccos sold at 
2d. or 3d. an ounce less. The little discs 
into which the fine leaf is fashioned 
ensure slow burning and_ comp'ete 
freedom from dust or waste. Therefore an 
ounce of Three Nuns lasts longer than 
an ounce of most other brands. Regard 
well those discs, for in them is wrapped 
up the secret of Three Nuns economy, 
coolness and uniform excellence of quality, 


THREE NUNS 


The Tobacco of Curious Cut 


In Packets: 1 oz. 1/2; 2.0z. 2/4 
In Tins: 2 oz. 2/4; 402.48 


4 

4 

King’s Head is similar, but a little fuller > 
Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company 4 
3 
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(of Great Britain and Ireland), Lid., 36, St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 
823 
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BURBERRY OVERCOATS 


Proof without Heat—Warm without Weight 
Overcoats of great com- 
fort which are also 
Weatherproofs of great 


ing the two purposes to 
perfection. 


BURBERRY 
PROOFED 


these Overcoats defy 
wet and wind, although 
they retain the natural 
ventilating properties of iy 
unproofed fabrics. ; 


THERE ARE 

THOUSANDS 
of these coats in every I 
degree of texture—thin f 
to blizzard-proof — all | Hn 
light-in-weight because Hii 
made in the finest pure 
Wool materials. 





Catalogue & Patterns Post Free, Burberry 
; Garment 


BURBERRYS © 
HAYMARKET 
S.W.1 LONDON 


Burberrys Lid. Mlodel B 113, 
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BISCUITS 


are a deliqhtful coms 2, 
bination of ons flak ny 
biscuit and real cheese 
of most delicate and ot 
ty refined flavour. They are a 
ideal for luncheon or 
{ dinner. Order a trial tin 
from your stores, 
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CAA tae A : 
cane of the National Institute for the Bind 
V.—Assistance for Home Workers, 
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In their own ee es the blind can make various market. 
able goods, such as bags, baskets, nets, rugs, etc. The 
Institute ~ ides tools, supplies raw materials at cost 
price, and assists in securing orders and selling goods. 
= A practical way of heiping the blind is to buy the 
= products of their skilful hands. 


National Institute for the Blind, 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 
Patrons: H.M. The King, H.M. The Queen, H.M. Queen Alexandra. 
Chairman: Captain E. B. B. TOWSE, V.C., C.B.E. 


The object of the Institute, the largest institution for the blind 
in the world, is the care and welfare of the blind from birth to 
old age. 
All donations should be adc Ire essed to the Hon. Treasurers, National 
Institute for the Blind, 226 Great Portland St., London, W. 1. 
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A Splendid Past, 
Present & Future! 


With 110 years’ valuable and useful 
public service to its credit, the Scottish 
Widows Fund was never in a stronger 
position than to-day, and never were 
the Bonus prospects for the future 
more favourable. There is a Policy to 
suit your needs. 
Write for particulars, stating exact age. 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS FUND 


FOUNDED 1815. 


Tho Lazgest British 
Mutual Life Office. 


FUNDS—24 MILLIONS, 
Head Office ; 
9, St. Andew Square, 
Jdinburgh 
GG. J. Liistene, Manager 
and Actuary). 
London Offices: 
28, Cornhill, F.C. 3, and 
17, Water'oo Place,S, W.1. 











THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


Authorised Capital ... £10,500,006 
Issued Capital = ke ie ane pone d £9,000,006 
Capital Paid up exe eee £ 3,000,000 | » » P 6.45 
Reserve Fund £ 2,450,000 f together £6,450,000 
Reserve L. iability of P roprictors £6,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 3. 


DRAFTS are GRANTE D on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Aus- 
‘ralian States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMIT- 
TANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed pesiods on terms which may be ascer- 
tained on application, 





EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES AND SPIRITS. 
This Week’s Special Bargain 
VERY FINE 1912 VINTAGE TAWNY PORT 
Beautifully matured in cask, fine bouquet, soft and generous, 
Per 49/- Dozen. 
UNPRECEDENTED BARGAIN. 


Write for “ PINK LIST” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines 
and Spirits at Market Prices, 


43 & 44 


EHRMANNS,. yaa 


Please quote “5S.” 




















lnitial 
Llandkerehiofs 


BPOSINSORECLEAV ERS 
famous for their Linen 
Handkerchiefs, always have a 


: ° 41. Men’s bine Linen 
o selec . » fre Pi 
good selection to choose from, Handkerchiefs, hand- 
You are sure of satisfaction when embroidered, two-let- 
dealing with this old-established ter monogram, about 
firm. 194 ins. § in. 
Handkerchief List, No. 40P, sent post hem. Per doz ° 


free. Delivery guaranteed and carri oat 
paid all orders 20/- and upwards in U. 


ROBINSON sCLEAVER 


LINEN MANUFACTURERS 


BELFAST 


58. Men’s 
Handkerchiefs, 
embroidered 
18 ins., } in. 
hem. Perdoz. 


hand- 
initial, 


LONDON LivEeRPCas 














Linen | 
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jaan IN DEREECTY |. A NEW SERVICE SHOE STORE 
6 si HARMONY Charles H. Baber 2 


wishes his friends, whom he has had the pleasure of 
fitting for over 3 years, to know that he has severed his 
connection with Babers Ltd. (Jersey), Oxford Street, 
and has started on his own account at 304-6 Regent 
Street (opposite the Polytechnic) with a stock of shoes 
for men, women and children, including the famous 
Arch-Preserver, La France Rest Cure, Blachford’s 
Canadian Shoes, with hest-made English makes. These 
brands, combined with his method of fitting of which he 
is the pioneer, haye made him thousands of friends 
through giving foot comfort. 
= A few words should be said about the fitters. Mr. 
° = Baber feels it a great compliment to himself and his 
Sectional Bookcase = method of fitting that the following have come to help 
: : >= him in a fresh start; they will be known to many 
Ingenious, yet simple, and i a => readers. 7 
practically invisible, is the == ———J} Miss Mountfort Miss Hancock 
method of joining the i AiR cah rf 5+ 28" : Mr. Nancholas Miss Coleman 
stacks, which at all stages Hi j: : : Miss Judge Mr. Edwards and 
of growth present a fault- = 50 eccmeae 5 Mr. Frawley 
less “ finished ” appearance, dares eelipes tuedil: = Most of these have been with Mr. Baber since he first 
| AL: = introduced his new method of fitting. All will be pleased 
- a = to see their old customers once more, and cordially inyite 
i li we an, fi ; = anyone suffcring from foot trouble. The latest X Ray 
Wm. BAKER Ta | Bie et | A ae = machine is installed. Seating accommodation for 70 
& Co., Ltd., ee | Si) sh = people on the ground floor 
, sae = ——= = Mr. Baber, on behalf of the fifters and himself, wishes 
Library Specialists, ~ Wyss tb = to thank their old customers who have already called, and 


OXFORD. We 9 WAS pea = for their many recommendations, which spcak volumes. 


London Agents: Meee Lind ale | \ 
DULAU & CO., LTD., 4 : == ‘ 
34-6 Margaret Street, : —<—F 
f Sa - — A 


Cavendish Square, W. E . 
= * The New Service Shoe Store, 


TTT has 


WL 


with the glory that surrounds 
the masterpieces of Literature, 
the OXFORD Sectional Book- 
case is a profoundly practical 
piece of furniture and a beau- 
tiful addition to every home, 
great and small. 
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Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 
FREE. 





























304-306 REGENT STREET, W.1 
(opposite the Polytechnic), 





Telephone: Mayfair 5212-3. 


Wl PARTE {YUVATER ATURE ASS add HI 























Virginia Cigarettes 


Manufackwied by modem machinery in a Model Juctory 
from matwred Virginia Colaceo of the finest qualily. 





PLAYER'S N93 Virginia Cigarettes 


are supplied 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS. 


10 for 8” 2.0 for 14 
50 for 33 


cJOHN PLAYER @ Sons, NOTTINGHAM 
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AILE & SON itd., 367 Euston Rad,, London. N.W. 1. 
_ 


Churchyard Memorials inGrey Cornish Granite 
Tributes of unusual Beauty and Absolute Permanency, 
RECUMBENT LATIN CROSS ry St. MINVER MALTESE 
with — Curbing, Cross on solid rock base. 

Heicht. 4 ft £17. 


ESE! 


Carriage Paid, Erected and Fixed in any Cemetery & 
in England or Wales. Distance no object. = 
Illustrated Booklet (S1.) Post Free. 






SSS 

















MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. yy 
P. & O. and B.I, Tickets Interchangeable, also = 

















Tickets of P. & O., Orient, and New Zealand 
Shipping and Union Companics. All sailings 
subject to change with or without notice. 


1, London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf. 
2. Lendon to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. } 
3. London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan & Australia. 
4. London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa. 
5. London to Queensland. 
6. London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers) to New 
Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia 
(via Panama Canal). 
7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 
San Francisco to New Zealand, Australia and the 
South Sea Islands. 
8. London (one class only, third class rates) to Australia 
via Cape of Good Hope. 











ADDRESS: 
Mos. 1.2.8, 4 & 5.—For Passage, P. & O. House (Manager, F. 
Grosvenor), 14-16, Cockspur St.. SW1.; Freight or General 
Business, P_ &O. & BI. Offices, 122, Leadenhall St., London, E C.3, t 
BI. Agents, Cray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. \ 
Mo 6 -—-J. B Westray & Co., Ltd., 138, Leadenhall Street, London, } 
EC3, or P & O House (first foor,—Genera) Passenger Agent, | 
W L. James). 14, Cockspur Street, 5 W.1 
No 7.—Union SS. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd. P & O Rouse (fires 
floor, —General Passenger Agent, W. L. James), 14, Cockspur Street, | 
London, S W.1, and fog Vancouver Service, any office of Canadian 
Pacific Railway | 
Mo. 6.—P & O. Service, Australia via Cape, 32, Lime Street, B.C.3, 
or P. & O House, as above | 
Paris (All Rowtes)—Secieté Francaise P. & O., 41, Boulevard des Capucines. \ 


—— eee 
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NEW YORK & 
SOUTH AMERICA 


THE ROYAL MAIL AND PACIFIC LINES 


LONDON Atlantic House, Moorgate, E.C.2, & America House, 
Cockspur Street, S.W.r. LIVERPOOL Goree. BIRMINGHAM 
11z Colmore Row. MANCHESTER 5 Albert Square. GLASGOW 
125 Buchanan Stiect, C. 1, SOUTHAMPTON R.M.S.P. Buildings, 











ALPINE SPORTS, LIMITED. 
Chairman—-Sir HENRY LUNN, M.D. 
BEST HOTELS, BRITISIE CLIENTELE "AND CONTROL. 





MALOJA (Engatiine Palace . 300 beds 
: The fines t Hotel in ‘Switzerland.’ ~~ 
MORGINS (v ee Grand Hotel . e» 180 beds 





MURREN ° Pr ala ice Hotel des Al pes +» 250 beds 
0 ee sig es ee 95 beds 
oo ee Bo beds 

PONTRESINA ee ° oe ee +. 250 be 
2 oe ee Roseg .. ee oe -» 250 beds 
. «- Pare ee ee +. 130 beds 
WENG E N ad es Belvedere Hotel ie at beds 

SECRETARY, ” P.N., Endsicigh Gardens, London, N.w. 
And 2 P.N, Albany Courivard, Piccadilly, W, % 








For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate kc. 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6‘ 1- 26 &46 | 2 
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The experienced professional 
nurses in attendance at Benger’s 
Food Stand will be pleased to 
welcome users of Benger’s Food 
and others interested. 


WEMBLEY. 


Direction :— 
Enter the Paiace of 
Industry by the Gate 
of Plenty, opposite 
Australia. The Food 
ion is on the left. 
Ask for Benger's 


Food Stand. We are is for INFANTS, 
there to advice 29d INVALIDS and AGED. 






































LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR SIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
464 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME 
Harrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. was 
opened, owing to the new and special treatment there provided. Please 
beng a Donation to the Secretary to-day 
417,800 required in the 178th year of its work, 








To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIlL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10, 6, and 21 f. bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guil ford 
Avoid cheap, spuricus 


ar name 


Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. 


imitations under the same or simil 
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The Battersby Bowler Hat, 
Shape 104 \ Hat of 
renero proportions which 
suits the majority of ‘men; 
for the others in “re are 
variations of equally pe 
jonable appt irance. aoe 
qui alities. Fixed prices. 


} 
= 20/-, 25/ ~ and 30/- 














We have been making Best Quality Hats for 


men since 1865; the accumulated experience of 
these many years has been brought to bear on 
producing three standard qualities of Hats on 
which we are proud to place our name. Every 
Battersby Hat is the finest quality it is 

possible to produce at the price. 











HATS 
for men 
from High-class Hatters. 


Actual Makers: 
BATTERSBY & Co., Ltd., Offerton Works, Stockport. 
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Uniform everywhere 
Dependable always 


S ANGLOCO ¢ 


Anglo-American Oil Co., Ltd. 


36, Queen Anne's Gate, London, S.W. 1 























THE “DEVON” FIRE 


PLACED FIRST IN OFFICIAL TESTS 
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FULL PARTICULARS FROM ALL LEADING IRONMONGERS. 






Sole Manufacturers: 


CANDY & CO., LTD. 


87, Newman St., Oxford St., W. 1. 
Heathfield Station, Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 


London Showrooms: 


W orks: 
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| —-always a handsome, 


| plete 


“ GUNN” Bookcase 


rrr? ?t?TtILLOTLiLeee eee Tree Cerrito TIT I ia 











The Bookcase 
thatgrowswith 


your Library 


If you have books, the 
**Gunn” Bookcase will 
take good care of them 
for you, and it will 
grow with your library 











complete piece of furni- 
ture, yet with an un- 
limited capacity. Made 
in sections, each a com- 
glass-fronted, 
sturdy bookcase, and each new section fitting exactly 
into the previous sections. 


Beautifully _ 4 with hee doors sliding 


nois elessl y on roll bearings. 

















Write to-day for prices, styles, adaptability— 
and name of nearest Agent where the ““ Gunn ” 
may be seen and purchased. 


WM. ANGUS & CO., Ltd., 
Paul Street, Finsbury, I°.C.2. 
(Makers of Reliable Furniture for 45 years.) 
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DE AF? \| Prepaid Classified Adbertisements, 
@ _——TTT 


A NEW BRITISH TRIUMPH. 
Mr. R. H. Dent’s 
* ARDENTE ACOUSTIQUE.” 


Cives perfect HEARING to deaf ears. Made in a wide range of 
distinct types, there is one for EVERY case, Small, light and 
practically invisible in use. Used and recsmmended by Lord 
ovechulane, Prof. J. A. Fleming, F.R.S. (inventor of the famous 
Thermionic Wireless Valve), General Booth, and many other 
distinguished people. 
PERSONAL DEMONSTRATIONS FREE, 

or write for details of postal fittings, “MEDICAL PRESS 
OPINIONS” and “ TRUTH’S TRIBUTE.” 


95 WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W.1 Me R.H.DENTS ) 


(Back of Selfridge’s.) Mayfair 1380 
mann 


Look for Sign “ ARDENTE 
‘ACOUSTIQUE y 










102-112 Union St., GLASGOW. 
51 King St.. MANCHESTER. 





“ACOUSTIQUE” at entrance, 
9 Duke St., CARDIFF. 
~ FOR DEAF EARS. 








AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


£50 ,000 ,000 
£7 ,500 ,000 


Assets ee ee ee 
Annual Income .. ee ee ee oe 


The A.M.P. Society’s premium rates are lower than the average, 
it distributes its whole divisible surplus annually among its policy- 
holders, it values its liabilities on the most stringent basis ard 
it possesses in a unique degree the combination of a low expense 
rate, a high interest return and a favourable mortality experience. 
Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at the lowest 
net cost, with perfect security, are invited to investigate these 
claims. 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR. 
I,ONDON OFFICE: 


73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C 4 
W. C. Fisner, Manager for the United Kingdom, 








The Famous 


‘GROUSE’ 


BRAND WHISKY. 


Pre-War Strength, 25 u.p. 
Pre-War Quality. 


166/- per dozen, carr. paid. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13. Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 


Established 1800. 
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1S ASKED TO PULL THE SOCIETY OVER 
THE LINE INTO FINANCIAL EASE. 


“ ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


And the SHAFTESBURY HOMES Urgently Need £1412,.000 


(The Balance of £25,000) to liquidate a debt of £9,500 and to provide for 
maintenance 


HELP 








10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment and many Hundreds 
have been Emigrated to the British Dominions. 1,100 Boys and Girls now 
being maintained. 
Articles for Sales of Work will always be welcome. 

Patrons—Tueir Majesties Tur KinG ano QvuEEN. 

_ President—H.R.H. Tue Prince or Waxes. 

Chairman and Treasurer—C. E. Marpen, Esg., M.A, 

Deputy Chairman—F,. H. Crayton, Esg. 
Chairman of Ship Committee—-Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries—H. Bristow Warten and Henry G, Corerann. 


The Shaftesbury Homes & “ Arethusa” Training Ship 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue - - - LONDON, W.C. 2. 
vate — SIR — EL HALSEY says:—“ J have never seen 
the ‘ Arethusa’ excelied.” 




















RATES, 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) as ee 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) ee 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 


Four Shillings 
Two Shillings, 





Instructions should be addressed to— 

PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT, 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week, 

——————= 








Sale by Auction, &c. 


A ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND 
(Established 1744), 
34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 
Each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely. 

OCTOBER 27TH-28TH.—VALUABLE PRINTED BOOKS and ILLUMINATED 
MANUSCRIPTS comprising selections from the Libraries of Dr. E. MAXiON COX 
and of CHARLES COTTRELL DORMER, Esq., Kousham, Steeple Aston, Oxford: 
shire Illustrated Catalogues (2 plates), 1s, j 

OCTOBER 30TH,—ORLENTAL WORKS OF ART, including Miniatures, Pottery 
Textiles, Rugs, &c., the property of an Indian Gentleman, 

OCTOBER 31stT,—Chinese and Japanese WORKS OF ART, Old English Fup. 
NITURE, ORIENTAL RUGS, &c., including a collection of carly Chinese Pottery 
the property of Lt.-Col. M. GREER, - 

Sales on view at least two days prior, 





ers 
HODGE 


Catalogues may be had, 





Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 
DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY LONDON, 


The London County Council invites applications from women with experienc 
in social work for temporary employment as ASSISTANT ORGANIZERS of 
children’s care work. The permanent organizing staff is recruited trom the tem 
porary staff, but no guarantee of permanent employment is given. 

Candidates must be natural-born British subjects under 40 years of age on 
10th November, 1924. Widows are eligible, but not married women, except in 
certain special cases. Marriage will put an end to the contract of service of any 
candidate appointed. 

Rates of pay vary according to qualifications, and are at present subject to tem- 

rary additions on the Civil Service scale, fluctuating according to the cost of living, 

aximum basic rate of pay 40s. (with temporary additions as at present 68s.) a week 

Due weight will be given to the claims of those candidates who rendered, or 
attempted to render, national service during the Great War. 

Apply for forms (containing full details) to the Clerk of the Council, The County 
Hall, Westminster Bridge, 8.4.1. Stamped addressed foolscap envelope necessary 
Forms must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, 1Uth November, 1024, 
Canvassing disqualilies. 

JAMES BIRD, 


Clerk of the London County Council. 











Or 





6 ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


LISKEARD COUNTY SCHOOL. 

Wanted, in January next, Non-resident PHYSICS MASTER (some Chemistry), 
Must be graduate or equivalent, Honours preferred, Experienced, Knowledge 
of drawing a recommendation, 

Scale, £198—£385, 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped addressed foolseap 
envelope) from the HEAD-MASTER, County School, Liskeard, Cornwall, and should 
be returned to him not later than the 15th November, 1924, 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro, 


October 18th, 1924, 
OYAL BELFAST ACADEMICAL INSTITUTION 
(Foun .«d 1 1), 
SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS (Average number on roll, 500) 
The PRINCIPAL (Mr. R. M. Jones, M.A., LL.D.) having intimated his desire to 
retire at an early date. the Governors invite applications for the position 
Initial Salary, £1,000 per annum, with Pension, House and Garden, free of rent and 
taxes. 
Applications should reach the Registrar not eater than November 15th. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 
SOUTH AND 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES 
‘MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 








The Council of the College invites applications for the post of ASSISTANT LLC: 
TURER IN HISTORY. Salary, £300 per annum. 

Further particulars regarding the post may be obtained from the undersigned, by 
whom applications, with testimonials (which need not be printed), must be received 
on or before Wednesday, November 5th, 1924, 

D. J. A. BROWN, 

University College, Cardiff. Registrar, 
October 13th, 1924. 


‘AREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Unique ‘Training 

/ in Secretarial Method. Six to twelve months. Residential Hostels recom 

mended and posts after training secured through Appointments Dcpirtment.— 

CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAU AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS A550 
CIATLON (INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 

( *‘AREERS AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING.—New Edition, 

Over 100 Professions dealt with by Experts, Price: Cloth Binding 3s. 64, 

»st free 33. 10d. Paper Covers 2s, 6d., post free 2s. 94.—WOMEN’S EMPLOY: 
MENT PUBLISHING CO., LTD,., 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1, 


ee 














Lectures, Scholarships, &c. 


= EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 1+ 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: 
Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Grants 
from the Board of Education apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE 


RS VIVENDI RE A OU BS 








Far iculars of LECTURES explaining a New Principle in Breathing and its prac: 
tice in General Health, Tuberculosis, Infant Welfare, Education, and Development of 
Concentration, from Mr, ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosyeuor Suuare, W, 
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SS — 
st.) & HURCHER’S COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
Girls’ Schools and Colleges. J _ Head-Master, F. E, Woodall, M.A., F.R.G.S. (late of, Oundle School), Fees, 
—Tss | RONSIDR&’S BU REA U, | £25 3s. 10d. per term.—All applications to the HEAD-MASTZER’S SECRETARY, 
M_. © © JOURNALISTIC AND, SECRETARIAL, TRAIING JABNARD CASTLE SCHOOL, BARNARD  CASTLE.— 


SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA ‘CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


2. af At r : s 
“*PENTRE MAWR, Abergele, N. Wales. Boarding School 
for Girls, situated in its own grounds of 40 acres. Sea and mountain air. 
Jarge playing-tields. Excellent health record. Smal! farm attached to the School, 
In the PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT pupils are prepared for the Entrance 
Examinations of the Public Schools. | 
ss Principals—The Misses SALES. 


la taalaalaa ie SCHOOL FOR 


eS , wT 
N\HE DOWNS 








GIRLS. 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 

Bracing climate. Good education. 
Heal-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8S. BATC. E.OR (Oxf. Hons. Seh.). 


1T. MICHAEL’S BOGNOR 
Ss WOODARD (CHURCH OF ENGLAND) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ssi Apply Miss B. A. WARD, 1i.5c., Lady Warden, 








—EE 
H (6a 7 3 3 ue, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “* Watford 616.” 


, E NTWwWOR TH. 

\ BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairman: Rev. J, D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, 1.A., London, 

The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. 

Entrance Scholarships. Z ’ 

Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth College Road, Bournemouth, 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 


Ss": ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
) J 








SCHOOL, 
YARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, 
Head-Mistress:—Miss MARGARET FLUOD, M.A. (T.C.D.). Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 

Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 
Scholarships to the Universities 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


jp uvor HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 





KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850, 


Principal f Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A,, London, 

rincipals) Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 190 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


— HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 5. 


Principal—Miss PARKER, M.A. 

Boarding School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
“anguages, English Art, Music, Large grounds, Fees, £105 to £120 a year, 
Odicers’ daughters, £105 a year. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead, Principal, Miss CONDER. 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin, ‘Thorough educaticn on mecern lines, 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the Universities if required. 
Heautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing, 














‘ALDER GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SEASCALE.—- 
( J A Boarding School for Girls from 8 to 12 or 13 years of age. Unique 
position on the north-west coast. House on sea front, south-west aspect. Good 
winter climate. Netball, lacrosse, tennis, riding, golf. Kscort and through reserved 
coach from London, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, Carlisle—Apply HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 

ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE.—Climate bracing 
( and sunny. A sound education on Public School lines. Upper School for 
girls 13 to 19 years. Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, golf, riding. Good and safe 
bathing. Escort London, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, Carlisle.—For illustrated 
prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Bons Schools and Colleges. 
RiZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 




















FOUNDED 1563. , 
For prospectus and full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
oe fF 2 AS St ee © Bs 
TRAINING FOR UNIVERSITY, INDUSTRY, CITIZENSHIP 
Full particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 


yee he 8 s¢ FE OO L.. 


TRINITY, JERSEY—CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
Preparatory School for Boys. 








Founpers: Sir JESSE BOOT, Br., Lady BOOT, Lieut.-Gen. Sir ERNEST DE 
BRATH, K.c.B., C.L.F., M. V. BLACKER DOUGLAS, Esq., F. J. BOLS, Esq., Sin 
GEORGE MACARTNEY, K.¢...8., AND THE Kev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH. 

HEAD-MASTER: THE Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.A., PH.D., F.C.S, 
(St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge: Lille University, France). 
GRADUATE STAFF. 

The school stands in its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres. Own Farm. Beauti- 

ful climate, healthy situation. Lvery modern convenience. Electric light. 
BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDERS. 
Apply for Prospectus, &c., to the Head-Master, Dr. MORGAN-SMITH. 





7 ING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON.—Church of England Public 

School on the Woodard Foundation, Boys prepared for the Universities 

and for professional and commercial careers. ¢ hapel, Laboratories, Swimming Bath, 

= .C. Inclusive fees, £75 per annum,—For Prospectus, &c,, apply to the HEAD- 
ASTER, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.— Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
bea facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master: H, V, PLUM, M,A, 








| Healthy and beautiful district, 230 Boarders, 70 Day-Boys. Special 

Classes for Agricultural, Engineering and Commercial subjects. Moderate and 

og to Preparatory School for younger beys. For prospectus apply to 
e 2 . 


| Nee SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees £81, Entrance 
Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


. OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition), 

containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadete 
(age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, <c., and a full illustrated description 
of life at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd, (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Kond Street, London, W. 1. 


Private Cuition, Kr. 
Biecurion.—Mr CHARLES SEYMOUR 


‘4. will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 

Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 401 Strand (Opposite Hotel Cecil), W.C, 2. 























\HILDREN’S Hostel to open shortly, sole care of children under- 
/ taken.—Miss B. Bettison, Ass. Mistress, Park House School, Paignton, Devon, 








Scholastic Agencies. 


Information and considered 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Scholastic Agents, 
who have miny years’ experience and extensive informa- 
tion of schools, vocationg! training, and all forms of 


“ occupation at home and abroad. 
AREERS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL" and “ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON. W.1. ‘Phones: Gerrard 3272 and 3273. 


A DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, a t 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, <&c., 
is given tree of charge by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Strect, London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Regent 4926, 
Educational Agents, Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co, are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic kconomy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture, 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


'‘CHOOLS ror BOYS anno GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Lnformation, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J, & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4, 





Ss CHOOLS carefully 
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Authors, Opypeturiting, Xe. 
RONALD MASSEY, LITERARY 


Good Stories, &c«., required, 
Send stamp for prospectus to 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, E.C., 4, 


CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work, Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time,—Write for particulars 
and free lesson to (Dept. T.2), SHAW INSTITUTE, 1 Montagu» St.. London, W.C, 
yARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
4. to write, what to write about, where to scil Expert guidance, real training, 
Iilustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 5.W.1, 
SS. TYPED, 1s. 1000 words; carbon copies, 3d.— Miss 

4 


DAVIDSON, ‘The Moorgate Typewriting Company, 133 Moorgate, F.C. 





AGENT. 




















\ SS. Promptly and Elficiently Typed, 1s. 1,000 words, carbon 
4 copies, 2d.—Miss CORTI, 94 Cromwell Avenue, N. 6 








TIVYPEWRITING. High-class work: prompt deliveries. Many 
* best sellers ” have been typed at this office, including Sinclair Lewis's latest 
work, 
EVELYN DUNCAN, 
503-5, Abbey House, Westminster, S.W. 1. 





rh YPEWRITING, Is. 1,000 wds. Carbon. 3d. Reduction quantity. 
Illegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including Helen M: thers’, 
Estab. 1909.—EXPEDIENT TYPING CO. (1), 69 Lower Clapton Road, E. 5. 








SS. TYPEWRITTEN with accuracy and despatch at 10d. per 
/ 1.006 words; carbon copies 3d. per 1,900, Translations, Duplicating. 
MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Road, Wandsworth Common, London, 5.W. 18, 


a. placed in England and America.—Send MSS., Dept. P., 


An:lo-Aweri an Literary Service, 251 Mans‘e‘d-roa i, Nottingha u, 














Foreign. 
JARISIAN SCHOOL of FRENCH. Conversation and correct 
Pronunciation taught by the FRENCH METHOD.—Write for appoint- 
ment to 12 Orchard Street, W. 1. 


Gotels, Wndros, Kec. 
| EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd, 














P.R.H.A,, Ltd., St, George’s House, 193 Regent Strcet, W, 1, 





— 
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T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel | J.cere-c--rr-rrrrrrcsrrerrensnnonnnonennnnennncnncsnceccsecsenscsncnsrennnn — 
Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West OCTOBER. 7s. 6d. : 


Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse: ResidentPhysician (M.D.). 
341 


Telep. : 








Gours, Xr. 





, eH. TOU LUXE 
visiting MALAY, JAVA, PHILIPPINES, CHINA, JAPAN, HAWAII, &c. 
Organized and aceompanied by N. 5. BISHOP, F.B.G.S, 

January 2nd. Five months. 807 gns. 

INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, January 2nd, 

EGYPT, PALESTINE, SYRIA, January 22nd, 

PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 

159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19 





QUARTERLY REVIEW 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND ASIT IS. 

JOSEPH CONRAD. 

THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN IN AMERICA. 

By Prof. C. W. Atvorp, 
By GEORGE 


By THOMAs Morry 


PI 
: OPERA IN ENGLAND. Sameer 
: IRELAND TO-DAY. : 


AGRICULTURAL FACTS AND FALLACIES 








By GEoRGE T. Hvurcurysoy 

THE PERSONALITY OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 
gy C. IE. Lawrence, 
THE RETURN OF THE TURKS. By WILLIAM MILLER, 


: SPORT AND SPORTSMANSHIP. 
: By the Hon. and Rev. EDWARD IL. yTTEx1oy, 











IR HENRY LUNN LTD./[: vue GERMAN DISARMAMENT AND AFTER. 
" le | iE * RDEN . By Brigadier-General J. IH. Morcay, 
MOTOR TOURS, ALGERIA and THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. | ue noves or arnim. ©” ORGAN 
SWISS WINTER HOTELS. : BROADCASTING. By J. C. W. Rerra 

PALESTINE AND EGYPT. ! SEVEN MONTHS OF A LABOUR MINISTRY. 

Particulars on application to 5 H.K., Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 1. : LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
FURTHER DBTAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS SU 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines wil! be found on paves 699 and 622. 











Miscellaneous. 


Y ARS ON’S P URE a a a ae 
NON-POISONOUS, MIXED READY FOR USE. In over 50 colours. 
Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration, 
For patterns and particulars write— 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, S.W. 11, 


I AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE, — Your own Arms, 
7 Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 as Specimens sent free.—-HENRY Bb. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 
Lemdou, W. 1. 


THEENIC Scotch Woven Wool UNDERWEAR. 


BY POST from Makers, Scotch made Underwear is world-famed for comfort 
and wearing qualitics, Patterns and prices free.—Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, 





Battersea, London, 











Scotland. 
REAL SAVING.—WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, 
COSTUMES, &c., guaranteed as new. Descriptive price list free, or send 


or we collect.—LONDON TURNING ©0, (Dept. A.), 
N.16. ‘Phone: Clissolu 4777. New clothes also made, 


varments for free estimate, 
16 Chardmore Koad, London, 


| AMPSHADES Handpainted on parchment by lady. Designs, 
A sizes to order for gas, electric or lamps. Prices m oderate.— Box 1253, the 
Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


B E 


effoets, ete. 








SATISFLED that you are properly Insured and have an 
Inventory and Valuation of your Household Goods, Jewellery and personal 
Full particulars of FRANCIS DOD & CO., Valuers, Equity House, 





Grocers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 2. 
A RTLPICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. — Highest Vaiue 
assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 


returned post tree. Dest prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 


A N ABSOLUTE COCKROACH EXTERMINATOR © is 
“BLATTIS,” Union Cockroach Paste 


, Complete destruction guaranteed 
by sole makers :— HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Shettield. Tins 1s. 6d., 
Ys. &d.. Ss., post free, or from Chemists, 


Army and Navy Stores, Loots’ Branches. 


1850. 














Vth Edition. Price 6d. 


SCALP MASSAGE 


HOW IT CAN RESTORE THE GROWTH AND 
COLOUR OF THE HAIR 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “URIC ACID AND THE HAIR,” 


“THE HAIR AND THE NERVOUS SYSTEM,” ete. 
Contents: On Hand and Electric Massage of the Scalp-tissues. On 
Washing, Brushing and Combing the Hair. How to Free the 


Hair-follicles from Scurf Accumulations. The Cause and Cure 
of Hair-wastage and Discoloration. Some simple rules for self- 
applied Scalp Massage, ete. 6d. post free from 
HARLEY PARKER LTD. 
(Desk 37), 117 St. GEORGE’S RD. BELGRAY1] 


Phone Victoria 2215. 





A, S.W. 1. 














| OOKS WANTED.— Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols.: Tweedie Arabian 


r Horse, 1894; MRarrett’s Battle of Marathon, 1820; Hillingdon Hall, 1888; 
Wilde's Dorian Gray, Pirst Hlastrated Edit., 13s.; Desmond, Drama of Sinn Fein, 
fs. 6d.; Blunt, My Diar 2 vols., (ieorge Moore Versus Frank Harris, 






38. . 
privately printed, 1921, £: : Memoirs Celebrated Naval Commanders, fine portraits 
and Views of Naval Battles, 1832, £4 4s.; Beardsley, Early and Later Work, 2 vols.. 
1912, £4 4s.; Lawrence and Dighton French Line Engravings, 18th Century, only 
150 done, 1910, 2 vols., £10 10s. ; Strickland’s Dictionary of Lrish Artists, 2 vols., 
£2 2s.; Lord Hamilton's Elizabethan Ulster, new copy, 6s. 9d., pub. 16s, ; Rupert 
Brooke's Collected Poems, Riccardi Press, 1919, £2; Maupassant’s Novels, complete in 
Euglish, 10 vols., £3.—L. BAKLRE'S Great Bookshop, John Bright St., Birmingham, 


( ‘,ATALOGUE of Miscellaneous, Interesting SECOND-HAND 
’ FOREIGN BOOKS (mostly French). Post free on application. Also Cat. 
of English Books in new condition at considerably reduced prices. Post free on 
application, Old and New Foreign Books supplied at reasonable terms. Corresp, 
in English, French German, and Dutch.—J. A. NEUHUYS, Bookseller, 37, Dean 
Koad, Willesden Green, London, N.W.2, Business by post only, except by 
arrangement, 


] OOKS on Unemployment. Homecroft and other plans. Out- 
a of print books sup plied. Please state wants —COTTERELL’S, 17 Dale End, 
irmingham, . 
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CONTENTS 
as eee NTARY 
YTES ON JOSEPH CONRAD 





S$ John Shana 
J NYND THE DESPERATE WOMAN 

D. H. Lawrence 
1789 F. W. Bain 
THE DANSANT Feiron Morris 
PSYCHOMACHIA Conrad Aiken 
aZHE EXPERIENCE OF NEWMAN 


MRS. PILKINGTON 
ART ommeeniicn mY Fac —THE 
TRE 


BOOKS OF THE. ‘OU ARTER—FOREIGN 
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Annual Subscription 14/- post free 


R. COBDEN-SANDERSON, 
17 Thavies Holborn, E.C.1. 


Inn, 




















‘What’s Wrong with Marriage?’ 


This startling question was asked the other day by one of 
England’s foremost Divines, the Rev. W. POOLE, D.D. = 
Marriage, which ought to be the blessed sté ate par excellence, is 


with 


yuu 


tment 





notoriously, in many inst eats fraught disillusion, failure, 
unhappiness all round. WHY? 

Are those who fail in marriage particularly wicked, exceptionally 
difficult to please, unbearably selish? In the vast majority of 





instances, they are none of these things. E 
But, when entering matrimony, they were tragically IGNORANT = 
of thin gs absolutely necessary to be known, an hence they hlundered : 
into e alamity from which they might so easily have been saved. = 
Says the Rev. Dr. Poole: “NEEDLESS IGNORANCE and = 
callous indifference to the simplest truths of sex physiology 
and sex hygiene probably account for more applications for 
divorce than all other causes combined. Untold numbers of 
physical and mental invalids should be saved to health and = 
happiness by a DEFINITE PREPARATION FOR PARENT- = 
HOOD before ever young folk are permitted to marry.’ 
To dispel such disastrous ignorance, and to provide this “ definite : 
instruction,” has been the task successfully achieved by Dr. G. 
Courtenay Beale in his remarkable books, 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(THE STANDARD VOLUME ON BIRTH CONTROL) 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


(A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ADULT MEN AND WOMEN) 

6/9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12/6 ; 
inciuding a specimen copy ef Health and Efficiency Mayezine = 
ever before has so much vitally important information been E 
presented with so much tact, sympathy, and genuine desire to help; = 
no wonder edition after edition of these illuminating volumes has 2 
been called for. Were every engaged couple to read these guide 
books, the Divorce Courts might take a long, long Vacation. 

T Spectator says: “ Particularly sensible 

andhelpful. . . . The best hooks of this 


sort which have come to our _ notice.” 


E HEALTH PROMOTION LIMITED, 


LUISE 


WLU AUGER EEE 


SY TAMSIN UT 





182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, E.C. 4. 
Specimen of Magazine and Book Catalogue post fre es 
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Messrs ‘LONGMANS ‘ LIST 





A New Novel by a New Author. 
- SINCERITE 


By MORTIMER DURAND. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“A delightful extravaganza. 





By G. GIBBARD JACKSON. 


Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


down until t the last page h has been tu: ned.” -— Daily Telegraph. 





‘ It is dificult to lay | 


With 8 Coloured Plates and 99 Illustrations from Photographs. 











| University of London Historical Series. 


TUDOR ECONOMIC DOCUMENTS 


and Social History of Tudor England. 
Edited by R. H. TAWNEY, B.A, 
POWER, M.A., D.Lit. 


In Three Volumes. Crown 8vo. Each 15s. net. 





THE BOOK OF THE LOCOMOTIVE | 
| 
| 


Being select Documents illustrating the Economic | 


and EILEEN | 


[Ready. 
| shed. 
| [Nearly Ready. 


Vol. I. Agriculture and Industry. 

Vol. II. Commerce, Finance, and the Poor Law. 
[Just Publi 

Vol. III. Pamphlets, Memoranda, and Literary Extracts. 





| LIFE AND WORD 


An Essay in Psychology. 





By R. E. LLOYD, M.B., D.Se.(Lond.). 

8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
| A HISTORY OF BLEACHING 
| By S. H. HIGGINS, M.Sc. With 9 Illustrations. 
| 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





THE LIFE OF 


| 
| Foundress of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. 
By A RELIGIOUS OF THE SOCIETY. 


With a Preface by Cardinal Gasquet. 
Second Edition, Abridged and Revised. With Portraits. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CORNELIA CONNELLY, 1809-1879 





THE CREED 
Addresses to Confirmation Candidatec. 
By the Rev. E 
Charterhouse, 1898. 1924. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 





E. BRYANT, M.A., Assistant Master at 





DEVOTIONAL CLASSICS 
—,. Oxford. 


By the Rev. J. M. CONNELL. 5s. net. 


Crown 8vo. 


Upton Lectures delivered at Manchester 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 








SIMPKIN MARSHALL 
HAMILTON KENT & Co. Ltd. 








ARE NOW PUBLISHING 








THE WELL-KNOWN 
favaiaranats AL Ava rancies ay vay 


\yaiaRaitate tatatataiate tat 


Abbey Classics 








Each 3/6 net. 


‘*We can remember no series of popular reprints 
which began as auspiciously as the Abbey Classics. 





None, we think, has been better produced, and 
certainly none better selected.”’—Speciator. 
VOLUMES READY 
1, nt gee Fae eee 11. Melville’s Mardi, Vol, I. 
elville o al-Hill. ar A 
2. Beckford’s Vathek. 12. aniheaning Mardi, Vel. Il. 
3. Beckford’s -Kpisodes of 13. rt gti Daphnis and 
Vathek. _ yong 
4. Sterne’s Sentimental 14. Gay’s Poems. 
Journey. 15. Gay’s Plays. Vol, I. 
5S. Cobbett’s A Year’s Resi- | 16. Gay’s Plays. Vol. Il. 
dence in America, 17. Erasmus’s Twenty Select 
6. Apuleius’ Golden Asse. Colloquies. 
7. Voltaire’s Candide. 18. Petronius’s The Satyricon. 
8. Beckford’s Thoughts on} 19. Prior’s Shorter Poems. 
Hunting. 23. Heliodorus’s The AEthio- 
9. Disraeli’s The Letters of pian History. 
Runnymede. 24. Johnson’s Journey to the 
10. Voltaire’s Zadig, Western Islands. 





IN ACTIVE PREPARATION 





20. Donne’s Devo- 
tions and 
Death’s Duell. 





21. Defoe’s Moll 
Flanders. 


22. Peacock’s Prose 
orks. Vol. I. 









































SIMPKIN’S THIN PAPER 





CLASSICS 





always in demand by the reading public. 
are printed upon thin but thoroughly opaque paper 


A world-wide popular series of classics which are 


The books 


and are ideal volumes as gifts for all occasions. 


Cloth, 3/6 net per vol.; 


Leather, 6/- net. 





39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 














A few selected titles: 
Milton’s Poems. 
Walpole’s Letters. 
Shakespeare’s Works. 


Don Quixote. 
Evelyn’s Diary. 
Shelley’s Poems. 


Boswell’s Life of 3 vols. 





Eaeirnons: MANU 

















DIN AYPT AN NAINA NLNININLS} 
g 
IN A BOOK SHOP § 
SEE OUR NEW READING 4 
AND REST ROOM ; 
Our separate departments for beautifully bound re 
books, second-hz and and rare books, book- plates, 
and bookbinding. And our— 
New Children’s Room. 4 
We superintend the up! eep, classification, cataloguing, and ¢' 
cleaning of private libraries 
W nduct a mail-order and telephone service which gives 
immediate and intelligent attention to all orders, 
Send jor Caialogues ¢ 
A 
J.& E. BUMPUS 
LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
aah 4 
PIII IG GD IL GADD G IIPS GINA 





THE 


Dr. Johnson. 2 vols. 


Full list of titles 


“BEECHWOOD” 


Pepys’ Diary. 


on application 


BOOKS 





Edited by SAMUEL J. LOOKER. 


with the practical side of the 


Titles in the Series 


Float and Fly. 


sport. 


With Frontispieces and 


Cover Designs by the late CLAUD LOVAT FR. ASER. Each 
3/6 net. 

A series of popular anthologies on Golf, Cricket, Fishing, 
Yachting, Hunting and Racing, combining literary charm 


Titles in the Series 


READY— IN PREPARATION— 
On the Green. Yachting. 
The Chase. Cricket. 


The Sport of Kings. 














4 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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ESR eA 





SA AMARA 





lilt 





AAA 





ACCLAIM 





hare-brained escapades, battle 
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The Letters of Olive Schreiner: The School for Ambassadors and other 
1876-1920 Essays 
Edited and with an Introduction by S. C. Dy J. J. JUSSERAND. Author of “ English Wa = 
CRON WRIGHT-SCHREINER. Illustrated. faring Life,” ”A Literary History of the Englis ch 
21s. net. People,” etc, ete. With Frontispiece Portrait. 

The guiding principles in making the <i have been auto- (Ready Shortly.) 21s. net. 
biographical and general interest. Such a selection from so brilliant ae “The S r seca i a 
and powertul a writer, with references to the pub lic achievements a at, oe + a she *s one oF enn See es . 
of well-known persons in literature and in politics, together with ek P romero th pe . aitened Ar ambassadors of any 
comments on great events which occurred during her life, cannot ccheck AS thy amare vid eader er io chet vel os soca ait-aeladose il 
fail to be interesting. . and humour which has made the author known to a large circle of 

: bd English readers, a circle which is likely to be considerably increased 
A History of the English People in 1815 by the publication of this new work. 
By ELIE HALEVY. ‘Translated from the French. E h M f Expl 
Dagger verywhere—Memoirs of an Explorer 

In this volume of M. Elie Halévy’s “ Histoire du Peuple By A. HENRY SAVAGE-LANDOR. Illustrated. 
Anglais” the reader will find a picture of nee in the ay 30s. net 
nineteenth century where every feature is indeed established by oan fis P , : * “ps 
the most accurate and abundant _evidence, but which never FP ag Py ee en. oa te ceeoes > 
degenerates into a mxvre catalogue of ee facts, ness. Here he tells his readers not only of his journeys, but also 

: the ma interesting people he has me 2 rse of hi 
London and Londoners in the Ejighteen- °','2¢ ™"y interesting People he has met im the course of his 
ie . . . “ . 
Fifties and Sixties Japan from Within 
18s. net : ee 

“ — : } ” 2g as In this imports ant wnat the pie gives a concise and author 

bus ae gh oy 23 be pag ng ag ay | wai hy Se tive account of Japan’s Political, Economic, Industrial, Commercial, 
- rad ded wd st interests y* ideli hts on the Lond ap { b a Moral and Reitgious conditions and resources, and ‘indicat hi r 
aon. led some mo & & ae SARSES CS BRINE future relations as a competitor with the English speaking natio: 
° 
Before the Mast—and After The Letters of the Duke of Wellington 
The Autobiography of a Sailor and Shipowner to Miss J. 1834-1851 
* F Tiel > ’ , . / T ™ - . bd 4 7 
By Sir WALTER ,RUNC IMAN, _ Bart. Kdited, with extracts from the Diary of the 
Author | of The Tragedy _of St. latter, by CHRISTINE TERHUNE 
Helena,” “ Drake, Nelson, and Napo- THE HERRICK, 10s. 6d. net. = 
na. 2. i mae i S. é t. 
seeder n “a Illustrated, (Third ATLANTIC EDITION These letters, found in the attic of a country 
mpression house, were, on publication some years ago, 
18s. net. OF THE WORKS OF regarded as forgeries and treated accord 

Sir W alter Runci pecan has had = to ark: H. G. WELLS. oa Rentic ae the ahs be iblished | thei 
= pm h ud Seema sapiens af sai THE and, supplemented as they are by the 
ing ships, small and large, in_ the ‘sixties. LIMITED EDITION DE LUXE ee ot Miss J., make most inter« 

The story of the varied craft; their life eed in 28 Volumes. : a ng. 

all over the world, their quaint, courage- Issucd in 28 V ocunme ihe correspondence would seem _ in- 
ous, fascinating crews, and their many A full prospectus of this Limi ted Be pend were it not so well authenticated, 
adventures, are vividly set forth. — Edition can be obtained on am I cen this new edition of it 

* Here is a book which 1s a living frag- application to the publis hers. to a younger generation.”—The Sphere. 3 
ment of life, a portrait gallery of types, sat 
which under a few surface changes remain to- T. eet UNWIN, The Riddle of the Pacific 
day what they always were, the pith of this Aigo : “ ‘ : . 
sea-born nation.”—Morning Post. 1 Adelphi Terrace, By J. MACMILLAN BROWN. 

“Sir Walter’s book is_a model of auto- London. W.C.2. Tilustrated. Sis net: 
biography. Westminster Gazette. Dr J. Macmillan Brown, the Chancellor of the 

. University of New Zealand, is one of the greatest 
Some Piquant People authorities on the Islands of the Pccific, and has spent 
By LINCOLN SPRINGFIELD. (Second Impression.) years of exhaustive study of the islands, and especially Easter 
15s. net Island, both from an anthropological and archzxological point o 
ee aa view. 

Mr. Lincoln Springficld, who has been a London jourralist for “ 3 eee es . Pees ha i a = 
over forty years, and who was for many years Editor of London Pet he most important and interesting picce of work.”— 
Opinion, has written his reminiscences, which he calls “ Some ‘ r 
Piquant People.” Journalists, actors, crooks, men about town, men 4 . % 
about clubs, are described with zest and with plenty of humour, A King s Lessons m Statecraft : Louis XIV. 
and, although naught is set down in malice, there is always sufficient Letters to his Heirs 
piquancy in the description to make these personalities as alive to Witl I : 3 ~ ee 
the reader as they must be to the author. The result is a book th an ntroduction and Notes by JEAN 
which eve rybody will read and quete, . 1 LONGNON. Iranslated from the French by 

Ir. Springfield's hook teems with interest anc amusem¢ at anc SRPERT ITLSON r Te Senin, Tnwton st 
is certainly one of the most entertaining of the season. > Star HERBERT WILSON, With I rontispiece Portrait. 

“ Please do not let them put you off this book.’’-—IKe feree. " 9s. net. 

“ It is not only about piquant people, but it is in itself_as piquant a he Bante —y at kingship, “y re oy! in th — intimate discour 
a volume of reminiscences as I can remember.’ *—Daily Graphic. litte dun pone sine i Waa a i Ae ome 1 th the 

e ‘ ot vo al the p er 

i fice n t , : are idicatior 

Ramblings of a Rolling Stone oP meninecace of France during bis long reign sre an indication 
By GERALD P. STEVENS. s. 6d. net. ‘In the result we are able to enjoy documents of the highest ° 

In this book the author gives hie experiences in various parts, of historical importance, and of great literary value.’’— Yorkshire Post 
the world where he has passed quite a strenuous time, not alto- Th 
gether on pleasure bent by any means. , Amongst other pinose e Wines of France 
referred to and described are Uganda and Kenya, also the Malay By H. WARNER ALLEN Th} ete, Soe 
Teninsula, Singapore, South Africa and West Africa. - —_* (Third rane 1 ) t 

e os. UO et. 
This book is intended to appeal not only to the isseur, bt 
sd ( 1e onnois ir, it 
George Digby : Second Earl of Bristol also to that wider public which enjoys good life. ic T! yman in 
by DOROTHEA TOWNSHEND. 15s. net. the wetter ot wie drinking will ed much that is interesting about : 

A most interesting account of the life of the person whose the making o vagrons wines, and also a practical guide to choosing E 
career Horace Walpole described as “ one contradiction.” George and The — — w —_ wae, ane a Sas art of man omy 
Dichy, Second Earl of Bristol, was one of the handsomest and saaea : i get ~ beng w _ aon —¥ ting to 
wittiest courtiers in the time of Charles the First, and survived i ny. ay tei imite : iade | 3 ua a should appeal to others 

and exile, to be accused of high esides definite wine overs.”’—Prof. Grorce Saintssury in the | 


treason by Charles the Second, and then become this King’s trusted 
confidant, to embrace Roman Catholicism, and vote for the Test 
Act, and finally to die quietly in his bed before Titus Oates had 
made life a terror to all of the old religion, 


Morning Post. 
“Tt is written by one who knows and is full of sound jude 
ments,”—Daily Mail. 
“A capital book on a great subject.’ 
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